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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


to most striking fact in the progress of the 
election campaign during the week is the steady 
swing of events in favour of the new Government. 
Mr. Bonar Law grows stronger day by day, while 
Mr. Lloyd George, like the Cheshire cat in Alice in 
Wonderland, is gradually fading away into a sort of 
half melancholy, half kindly smile. Every now and 
again, however—once more like the Cheshire cat-— 
he materializes for a moment in order to express 
surprise that the country does not realize what a 
valuable Centre Party could be formed by such men 
as himself, Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not much spoken of, but no doubt 
he would be allowed in on terms, 


Alas! for Mr. Lloyd George, the British people have 
a habit which renders the dream of the Centre Party 
illusory. When they want something they go for it to 
the best place—the place which supplies the genuine 
article—and not to those who offer an “ equally as 
good as” product. When, then, they want a Centre 
policy, as unquestionably they do at the present moment, 
they go for it to Mr. Bonar Law and his Government, 
and not to their Coalitionist opponents. And they are 
wise. Going to Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Lord Birkenhead for moderation, constitutionalism 
and economy is like going to a Bandit’s Cave to obtain 
advice on the best methods of maintaining the rights 
of property, 





At Leeds last Saturday Mr. Bonar Law pointed out 
that he stood for new methods rather than for a new 
policy. Cabinet Government would take the place of 
“One-man Government.” There had been much talk 
about the loss of ‘first-class brains” owing to the 





downfall of the Coalition. As a matter of fact, there 
were first-class brains among the new Government, as 
could be proved by examination records, but what he 
valued more than brillianey were character, judgment 
and foresight. As regards Ireland, Mr. Bonar Law 
acknowledged the terrible condition of the country, 
but he declared that the Free State could always count 
upon our word being our bond. In foreign affairs the 
whole basis of our policy must be co-operation with 
France and Italy. The Foreign Office would be restored 
to its old position. Mr. Bonar Law explained why in 
1917 he had regarded a capital levy as an open question. 
It then seemed that the war might continue for two or 
three years and a conscription of capital might have 
been unavoidable. To-day, however, a capital levy 
would be lunacy. 

Mr. Bonar Law made on Tuesday his most important 
speech during the campaign. In it he laid down what 
will be the policy of the present Government on the 
chief problems of the day. Though he was cautious 
in his handling of Mesopotamia and Palestine, he did 
not declare that we are bound by any irrevocable 
obligation to remain in those countries. He only promised, 
as he has a right to do, patience and caution amounting 
to a reconsideration of the whole position, He further 
endorsed Lord Grey of Fallodon’s proposal for a con- 
ference with the Dominions. Perfectly correct and 
satisfactory was his statement that we must work in 
complete harmony with our Allies, France and Italy. 
That, of course, is essential. 

We have never felt any anxicty about Mr. Bonar 
Law’s liking for Tariff Reform, but nervous persons 
will note with pleasure that he declared that there was 
no intention at present of introducing Iegislation on 
that subject. The dislocation caused in the present 
state of trade would outweigh the advantages of fiscal 
changes. In regard to the House of Lords, he was no 
less wise and discreet. The maintenance of the Par- 
liament Act is to be unimpaired. This does not, of 
course, preclude the need for taking up the question of 
the House of Lords. We sincerely trust that Mr. Bonar 
Law will think long and wisely before he commits himself 
to any faney scheme for a Second Chamber. Of one 
thing, however, we may feel ccrtain—that whatever 
policy Mr. Bonar Law does adopt, will be inspired by 
true Democratic principles. The important thing is 
that there should be no attempt to defeat the Will of 
the People. The will of the majority of the people, 
and not the will of a minority secured by a combination 
of log-rolling groups, must prevail. In other words, the 
solution that Mr. Bonar Law will favour will be one of 
true and thorough-going Democracy, and not of political 


manocuvre, 


We have dealt with Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
Neweastle elsewhere, and have noted the amazingly 
idyllic mood he adopted. Here we must mention an 
even more astonishing development. The voice from 
under the Gampish umbrella, vice the flashing sword 
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retired, dealt with the Labour Party in words which 
sound like those of some worthy old-fashioned capitalist 
who desires to be benevolent but is quite sure that the 
working-classes ought to know their station, net envy 
the rich, and be content with the position which Provi- 
dence has assigned to them. One almost expects the 
passage to end with the declaration which is said to have 
been found in a catechism of the twenties of last 
century, to the effect that the object of government was 
to suppress the vices of the poor and protect the property 
of the rich. The touch about those who have not got 
the good things of this world wishing to divide up seems 
to suggest a new Noodle’s Oration on economics. Here 
is the passage :— 

“He began his speech by dealing with the Labour Party's attack 
on private enterprise and capital. These things are very attractive 
when you look at them, he said, especially if you don’t happen to 
have any capital. It looks very nice to say, ‘ There is a man who 
has got capital, and I have none, why should we not square up 
things and divide it?’ It looks very well, but the fact of the 
matter is you cannot do it. Providence has so managed things 
that some ple have certain things, some have other gifts, some 


have no gifts at all. Any attempt.to level things out was contrary 
to the whole state of nature.” 


In a leading article we have considered Mr. Lloyd 
George’s moving account of his “little place down 
in Surrey,” Those, however, who wish to be reassured 
as to whether “the little place” is really comfort- 
able enough for the ex-Premier should look at the 
fascinating account of it in last Saturday’s Country 
Life (November 4th) It is a most attractive 
piece of country architecture, and does the greatest 
credit to the skill and ingenuity of the architect. All 
the newest resources in the art of building have been 
invoked to produce comfort and also beauty and charm. 
The pictures of the grounds with the enchanting “ Look- 
ing from the North-West Loggia.over the Devil’s Jumps ”’ ; 
and the even more delightful “‘ Upper Pond, with 
wooded slope to the house on the left,” make one feel 
that there could not be a more perfect retreat for a tired 
statesman, capable of appreciating and enjoying the 
amenities of modern life at their best. How Cicero 
would have envied the owner of “ the Upper Pond”! 








We are very glad to see that the Daily Ewpress main- 
tains its vehement, but perfectly well justified, campaign 
against our remaining any longer in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia. It is quite right for Mr. Bonar Law not to commit 
himself absolutely and to demand time for con- 
sideration ; but the voice of the country ought to be 
clearly expressed. The questions of Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia are among the most important—nay, by far the 
most important—which will have to be settled by the 
Government. By making its opinion on this matter 
felt the nation will enormously strengthen wiser counsels 
in the Cabinet. If the voice of the country is uncertain, 
Ministers will almost inevitably feel bound to continue 
the status quo with all its dangers and risks. We are 
sorry for the suffering of innocent people which may be 
caused by our evacuation. But we must never forget 
that by staying in Palestine and Mesopotamia and spend- 
ing a vast amount of money—we might have to spend 
by the hundred million before the end—we should cause 
great suffering here. Don’t let us be so foolish as to 
think only of the visible things and not of the invisible, 
which are quite as momentous, We do not see the 
destruction wrought by the tax-collector; but it is often 
quite as bad as that of the sword or the torch of Kurds 
or Arabs. 


We must remember also that evacuation, if properly 
earricd out, need not necessarily mean any of the things 
which interested people threaten us with. Take, for 





example, Palestine. There is no reason why, if we retire 
from the Mandate, as we must, it should not be taken over 
by the present King—we believe Ruler is his official title 
—of Transjordania. There is no reason to suppose that 
he would desire or tolerate any massacre or ill-treatment 
of the Jews. On the contrary, he would probably be 
perfectly willing to come to an understanding with them 
and would be able to maintain it much better than we 
can. No doubt Dr. Weismann and his friends would 
not find it possible to squeeze money out of him in the 
way it has been squeezed out of the British taxpayer, 
Indeed, the Ruler would probably want money himself, 
but we are sure it would be possible to deal with him, 
It is the same in Mesopotamia. We feel sure that the 
opponents of our evacuation take things too much ax 
tragique. Inany case, Mesopotamia and Palestine commit 
us to imposing intolerable burdens upon the British tax- 
payer, and if we do not cut them off at once we shall 
be doing a great wrong to our own people. The clean 
cut is essential if we are not to kill the trade and commerce 
of this country. As every private individual knows, if 
you are spending too much, you must choose certain 
items and cut them out altogether. There may be hun- 
dreds of good reasons for letting them remain in your 
budget if you have got the money ; but if you have not, 
as we have not, they must go. 


The Labour Party, not content with having under- 
taken a general attack upon private enterprise and with 
advocating the Capital Levy in its worst form, has driven 
another nail into its own coflin. Incredible as it may 
seem, it has declared in favour of maintaining our 
unhappy commitment in regard to founding a National 
Tfome for the Jews and, incidentally, for neglecting our 
pledge to the Arabs. Mr. Henderson has declared that 
“the British Labour Party has no sympathy with those 
who would abandon the responsibilities of Palestine.” 
For “ responsibilities,’ of course, read “ expenditure.” 
There are, we trust, a few Labour men who avoid 
this madness, but we note with apprehension that Mr. 
Joshua Wedgwood, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Colonel Arthur 
Lynch, and a whole list of others have expressed their 
complete agreement with Mr. Henderson. 


We publish elsewhere an article of special interest 
on the bloodless revolution which has just been accom- 
plished in Italy. The writer, Sir Rennell Rodd, our late 
Ambassador, not only knows Italy and Italian polities 
better than any man of this generation, but has always 
had the fullest sympathy with Italy and her aspirations. 
For that reason his article is specially welcome to the 
Spectator. Our record in regard to Italy during her 
early struggles for freedom and independence, and during 
her rise to be one of the Great Powers of the world, is, 
we venture to say, without a stain on it. One of our 
complaints against the late British Government was 
that they seemed inclined to adopt an attitude of half- 
ignorance and half-insolence towards Italy—an attitude 
none the less galling because it was no doubt not intended 
to be hostile in any real sense. The impression given was, 
we fear, that it did not much matter what Italy said, 
or did, or felt. The Spectator’s devotion to, and respect 
for, Italy does not mean that we shall hesitate to speak 
out whenever we think her in the wrong. But we shall 
do so with a due sense of that national “ dignity ” on 
which Signor Mussolini lays so much stress. That is 
an emotional characteristic never to be forgotten in 
dealing with the Italian people—a great quality which it is 
foolish and ignorant to treat as “ theatrical.” 





Lord Curzon, speaking on Wednesday afternoon, dealt 
chiefly with foreign affairs. Mr. Lloyd George had 
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—— 
exercised in foreign affairs an unusual and illegitimate 
influence. Mr. Bonar Law had decided that the work 
of the Foreign Office should be done by that’ Department 
itself, “ subject to the control of the Cabinet and the 
personal supervision of the Prime Minister.” Lord 
Curzon then added a very important and sound generaliza- 
tion. Our foreign policy was not of this country alone— 
“It is the foreign policy of the British Empire.” 
Perhaps, however, the most important thing in Lord 
Curzon’s speech was his statement that the celebrated 
manifesto of policy in the Near East, issued by the 
Government on September 16th, ‘‘ was issued without 
my knowledge and without the knowledge of the Cabinet.” 
“Tt was,” he added, “‘ most unfortunate in its character 
and in its tone.” Such things, of course, entirely put 
an end to the theory of Cabinet Government. No one 
wants to diminish the legitimate control of the Prime 
Minister over his team, but he must be loyal to his col- 
leagues. If he is dissatisfied, say, with the conduct of 
foreign affairs, he must demand the resignation of the 
Foreign Secretary ; he must not short-circuit him by a 
manifesto. No wonder that the late Government got 
matters into a hideous muddle. 

On Thursday came the interesting, though to close 
studencs of American affairs by no means surprising, 
news that the Democratic Party had gained very greatly 
in the elections to the House of Representatives. That 
House is composed of 485 Members. At the previous 
Elections 801 Republicans were returned as against 
131 Democrats and 8 Independents. This majority, it 
appears, has now been reduced to small proportions, if 
not wiped out altogether. If these returns prove correct, 
as we have no doubt they are, the Republicans now 
number only 218, the Democrats 205, and there are 
one Socialist and one Independent. This would mean a 
bare Republican majority in the House. It is too early 
as yet to say what were all the causes of the Republican 
landslide, but undoubtedly the restlessness and discom- 
fort caused by the harsh and uneasy working of Prohibi- 
tion was one. The extreme policy of the new Tariff 
was another. America is feeling depressed, like the rest 
of the world. But the very way to intensify depression 
for a country in America’s position was to stop exchanging 
—in other words to create a Tariff wall. Yet this is the 
very thing that America has done. She is suffering from 
much too high a commercial blood pressure. Gold 
constitutes the circulation of commerce and America 
has too much of it. When will people understand that 
the only way to use gold whieh you cannot eat, or even 
always wear or enjoy, is to pass it on, in order to get 
things that are really enjoyable ? 

The final returns in the Municipal Elections only 
emphasized the disaster to Labour which we recorded 
last week. In London Labour suffered even. more than 
throughout the rest of the country. Only four London 
Boroughs now have a Labour majority—Batterscea, 
Bermondsey, Poplar and Woolwich. Before the elections 
there were fourteen Boroughs with Labour majorities. 
In Chelsea, Fulham, Holborn, Haekney, Lambeth, 
Paddington, Stoke Newington, Southwark, Lewisham, 
Wandsworth and Westminster Labour was swept away 
altogether, leaving not a traee. In London before the 
elections there were 573 Labour representatives. Now 
there are only 253. On the other hand, the number of 
Municipal Reformers has risen from 596 to 806. 

Last Sunday the ex-German Emperor was married to 
Princess Hermine von Reuss at Doorn, his place of exile. 
The ex-Kaiser’s brother. Prince Henry of Prussia, was 





present and is said to have proposed the health of the 
bridegroom at the wedding breakfast. The ex-Crown 
Prince and Prince Eitel Friedrich were also present, but 
their wives did not come nor did the other sons of the 
ex-Kaiser. The ex-Kaiscr’s only daughter, the Duchess 
of Brunswick, was also absent. All the approaches to 
Doorn House were most carefully guarded and on the 
whole the Kaiser may be said to have defeated the 
photographers. What a gathering! And yet such is 
the perversity of human nature that there are still 
plenty of people in Germany who really wish to put 
their necks once more under Hohenzollern heels. 

On Monday, Lord Leverhulme opened the new London 
building of Messrs. Samson Clark and Co.—the largest 
building in the country devoted solely to advertising. 
Lord Leverhulme’s remarks on advertising were most 
interesting. He pointed out that though the present 
conditions were very difficult for starting a new enter- 
prise, yet in a sense difficult conditions provided the best 
opportunity for advertising. His experience was that 
those firms which had continued to advertise during the 
past few years had weathered the storm better than 
those which had invested their profits in gilt-edged 
securities. But imagination, brains, ingenuity and atten- 
tion to detail were as necessary for success in advertising 
as in other enterprises. The “amount of thought ” 
which the advertiser brought to his campaign was even 
more important than the ‘“‘ amount of money.” Adver- 
tisement is a science as well as an art, and every 
practitioner of it should be a psychologist. 

An exceptionally well-informed correspondent sends 
us the following :— 

“It is to be hoped that public opinion will not give its final 
verdict in regard to the late Prime Minister’s War work before it 
is fully in possession of certain supremely important facts which 
will enable it to reach a definite conclusion as to whether Mr. Lloyd 
George did or did not ‘ win the war.’ There are at least six vital 
events relating to political interventions and to military operations 
and the strategy of the Higher Commands, British and French, 
between January, 1918, and mid-September, 1918, that the public 
is now entitled to know about—events which so far have been 
totally withheld from publicity. Until this information is forth- 
coming in an authoritative form, millions of: voters throughout 
the country will remain largely in the dark as to whether or no 
Mr. Lloyd George really was the ‘war winner’ in 1918. I under- 
stand that each of these facts is fully stated—and dated—in the 
work, Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, December 19h, 1915— 
November 11th, 1918, which Mr. Dewar has written with the aid of 
Lt.-Colonel Boraston, Editor of the Official Despatches. ‘The 
voter, then, if he receives this information in time, should at last 


be able to form a fair view of what the Prime Minister achieved, 
or of what he did not achieve, during the last year of the War.” 





We agree with our correspondent, but we trust that 
the investigation will not be restricted to 1918. The 
interference of the late Prime Minister with the work of 
the Generals in the field began earlier and was at its 
worst in the last months of 1917. It ended in the 
lamentable Paris speech which was, in effect, a most 
dangerous attempt to find faults and insinuate dislikes 
in the minds of the public and the soldiers in regard 
to the action of the Chief Command. In any Army but 
ours the effect of the covert hints that the Commander- 
in-Chief was sacrificing his men unnecessarily would 
have been a disaster. If anyone takes the trouble to 
re-read the Paris speech he will, we venture to say, 
be amazed that such a speech could have been made at 
such a time by a man in the Prime Minister’s position. 
If Mr. Lloyd George felt about Lord Haig as he 
apparently did, he ought without question to have 
removed him, not merely to have snecred at him. 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 98%; 

Thursday week, 98); a ycar ago, 87j. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EVELYN WRENCIH. 








N Monday the result of the referendum to decide the 
future status of Southern Rhodesia was declared at 
Salisbury. The electors adopted responsible Govern- 
ment as against entry into the Union by 8,774 votes to 
5,989 votes. Such a decision docs not imply that the 
people of Rhodesia will turn a deaf car to General Smuts’ 
cloquent appeal to come within the Union fold. What 
it means is, that the people of Rhodesia, as everyone 
acquainted with the country is aware, are possessed of 
a large measure of self-reliance and independence. For 
some years, at least, they will prefer to be masters of 
their own destiny rather than to hitch their waggon to 
the Union star. Sooner or later, Rhodesia’s inclusion 
in the Union of South Africa is inevitable, but when the 
Rhodesians do elect to throw in their lot with their 
fellow-white South Africans it will be in their own time. 
An increasing number of people interested in Imperial 
migration are considering how we may send more British 
boys to Australia. At a dinner given by the South 
Australian Government at Adelaide a few days since to the 
last batch of British farm apprentices, the Minister who 
welcomed them told the newcomers that they were just the 
type wanted by Australia. “‘ We sent for you,” he said, 
“to come out to help us to develop the country. We 
desire you to go’ on the land and eventually to become 
producers. You will be treated like sons. Good luck.” 
A significant fact recorded by the Times correspondent 
is that the Labour agitation urging the abandonment of 
the scheme has ceased in consequence of the good reports 
reccived from the farms where boys who came carlier 
are at work. What a vision is opened up by the prospect 
of the migration of tens of thousands of British youths 
from the murky slums of our cities to the great open 
spaces of the Dominions! 


The whole essence of the scheme is the getting hold of the 
emigrant while he is young and pliable and before he has 
become adversely affected by his environment. Experience 
should have taught us by now how useless it is to send out 
city-bred adults and expect them to make a success on the 
land—a policy which in the past has only swelled the ranks 
of the unemployed in cities like Sydney, Melbourne and 
Toronto. There are, of course, exceptions to prove the 
rule. The writer recalls the case of a Londoner who 
arrived in the immigration sheds in Winnipeg with the 
proverbial dollar in his pocket and who six years later 
won against all comers the prize for the best-grown 
wheat in Saskatchewan! That recalls a Bocr War 
story. An officer, greatly struck by a man’s marvellously 
long sight and power of picking up the enemy’s traces 
over a huge panorama of brown country, turned to his 
sergeant and remarked, ** Wonderful man that! Colonial, 
of course, brought up on the Veld?” “ No, sir, London, 
Whitechapel. Barrow-man previous to enlistment.” 
There is nothing the Londoner cannot do, and excel in, 
from Charlie Chaplin to Universal History. 


Reports from the United States testify to the interest 
caused by the visit of the British Delegation to encourage 
cotton-growing in Australia, which has just arrived at 
Sydney, N.S.W. The delegation, on its way through the 
United States, was entertained by branches of ihe English- 
Speaking Union of America, and by Chambers of Com- 
merece and Commercial Clubsin New York, Buffalo, Chicago 
and San Francisco, Owing totheravagesof the boll weevil, 





nS 
the world’s production of cotton last year was 4,250,009 
bales below the demand, and, unless some antidote to 
the boll weevil is discovered, American consumption 


alone will ultimately catch up with American supply, 


It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance to 
Great Britain to develop the possible cotton-growing 
areas in the British Empire. Great interest in the 
matter is being taken throughout Australia, where, with 
expert assistance, it is hoped to make Queensland and 
northern New South Wales great cotton-producing 
countries. It is not only to Queensland and New South 
Wales that cotton experts are turning their attention, 
A cable in the Times from Perth informs us that q 
Queensland cotton expert has just concluded an extensive 
tour of the north-western districts of Western Australia 
and is enthusiastic as to the prospects of cotton-growing 
there. If cotion cuiiivation on a large scale could be 
introduced into North-Western Australia, one of the 
Empire’s most difficult problems would be solved. How 
to settle those vast empty spaces of the Australian 
“* never-never land ” with a white population has hitherto 
proved an insurmountable task. Recent reports from 
South Africa also testify to the cotton-growing possibilities 
of the Transvaal, Swaziland and Zululand as a means of 
solving the unemployment problem. 


Life in certain outlying parts of the British Empire 
assuredly does not lack an element of excitement to 
which we residents in Great Britain are not accustomed 
on our daily rounds. The Nairobi correspondent of the 
Times telis us that the native market at Dar-cs-Sa!aam 
has repeatedly been raided by lions recently. Whether 
the greater freedom enjoyed by the inhabitants under 
the British régime has gone to the head of the Leonine 
population and is the cause of these outbreaks remains 
to be seen—or is the fact that some of the “ Verboten” 
signs of pre-War days have been removed responsible? 


Is London the most polite large city in the English- 
speaking world? It would certainly appear to be so 
judging by the tone of many letters which have appeared 
in the Press during the past tourist season. One of 
these is from a New Zealander who, in a letter to the 
Daily Mail, pays a special tribute to Londen’s policemen 
and tramway, omnibus and tube conductors. Londoners 
who deplore post-War manners should take consolation 
in the thought that to our visitors from across the seas 
the courtesy of our officials on train and tram is a source 
of never-ending wonder. 


During the fiscal year ended on June 80ih the United 
States received an addition to its population of only 
110,844 as a result of immigration—an extraordinary 
contrast to pre-War conditions, and a tribute to the 
manner in which the restrictive law, limiting the annual 
immigration from countries in the old world to 3 per 
cent. of the number of their natives resident in the 
United States according to the census of 1910, is operating. 
In the past twelve months 809,556 alien immigrants 
arrived in America, while in the same peried 198,712 
alien emigrants quitted the country. An analysis of 
the excess of inward-bound aliens shows that of the net 
gain of 110,844, 104,326 were women and cnly 6,518 were 
men; the classification “men” comprises all persons 
of the male sex, including a large number of boys not 
yet of working age. The preponderance of women is 
due to the fact that the present immigration is largely 





assisted from America and consists of women and ch 
sent for by men alrcady established in the United States. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOICE OF THE COUNTRY. 

HE tendency in the Election Campaign is 

unmistakable. Mr. Bonar Law is going to win 

and Mr. Lloyd George not only to lose, but to have the 

most severe setback he has yet had in his political career. 

We were sure from the beginning that Mr. Bonar Law 

would carry the country, though, of course, it would 

have been absurd of us to hazard a guess as to the pro- 

portions of his victory. But now it is safe to say that 

his Government will remain in power with plenty of 
Parliamentary strength behind it. 

To put it in another way, the country is going to show 
dearly, in spite of all the cross-currents, five things. 
The first is that it has no desire to turn Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government out, but has a strong wish to keep it in. 
Secondly, it will declare emphatically that it will not 
allow Mr. Lloyd George to come back to power. Four 
or five years hence, when it has forgotten his misdeeds, 
there may be a Lloyd-Georgian revival, but at present 
the prospect of a new Coalition under him is regarded 
with positive horror. Thirdly, the country will put an end, 
or something very much like an end, to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
personal party, i.e, the so-called National Liberals. 
Fourthly, a large and compact body of Independent 
Liberals of the kind represented by Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, and Mr. Runciman, will be returned 
—a result which will be all to the good. What we want 
is a serious and efficient Opposition. 
Government can ever be kept up to the mark. Fifthly, 
the country is going to put its brand of disapproval 
upon the Labour Party because of their mad proposals 
for a Capital Levy, for crippling industry by super- 
taxation, for the nationalization of certain industries, 
followed by the total elimination of private enterprise, 
and for their refusal to allow retrenchment in our most 
dangerous and expensive commitment, that is, Palestine. 
We are sincerely sorry that Labour should get a rebuff, 
but with the bad leadership it has had and with the 
sophistical and thoroughly anti-democratic attitude it 
has taken up, the result is inevitable. 

The proof of what we have just said need not be dwelt 
upon in detail. It is written large in the daily political 
intelligence from the constituencies. We may, however, 
say something as to the setting of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
political star. Some people are inclined to think that, 
because he is so lustily cheered at his mee#ngs and 
makes such clever speeches, the country can not really 
be going against him. He knows better himself. There 
is every evidence that he realizes how thoroughly he will 
be beaten, though, like the clever strategist and plucky 
fighter he is, he is putting up a remarkably able rearguard 
action. Contrast his action with that of Mr. Bonar Law. 
Mr. Lloyd George has issued no address. He has put 
forward no policy. Instead, he has kept himself free 
to adopt any programme, whether of Labour or any other 
Party, and to work with any group or leader. Especially 
does he cast a sly glance at the Labour voters, and, in 
carefully veiled terms, express his sympathy with them. 
His attitude, indeed, might be described as one of 
waiting to see which way the cat jumps and waiting 
in such a position as to be able instantly to jump 
alter her. 

An even more striking proof of the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George is beaten and knows it is his complete 
abandonment of that fierce and aggressive hostility 
towards his colleagues which he at first adopted. Then 
he was all for taking his sword in his right hand and 
smiting his enemies hip and thigh. But that mood lasted 
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only about five days. Though his opponents made nc 
overtures, he began to change like the scene in a 
harlequinade, and his shining sword gradually turned inte 
a comfortable Gamp umbrella. That blousy umbrella has 
now been spread as shelter against the storm, and under- 
neath it we see a grave old gentleman talking more in 
sorrow than in anger about those whom he still loves and 
longs to be friends with, but who, out of the naughtiness 
of their hearts, reject his advances. He bends his kindly, 
gentle face to talk about “ the accumulation of property, 
frugality, thrift, health, sobriety, industry, restraint 
and care.” Finally, he pulls out the idyllic stop and talks 
about his “ little place down in Surrey ”—‘‘ not much of 
a place,” so small, indeed, that “ when the revolution 
comes no revolutionary commissary will think it worth 
while confiscating it.’ Therefore, he feels pretty safe, 
and if bad weather comes he will have a “ little shelter 
somewhere near London.” His anxiety, indeed, tc 
convince his hearer that his Surrey house is not mucl 
of a place made him on Tuesday repeat this fact over and 
over again. He ended up this pathetic building passage 
as follows: ‘* Well, it’s not much of a place, but I planted 
a rhododendron there, and I have three or four rose trees, 
and, believe me, there are no roses in the market like 
them.” When the spring comes he is going to look at 
“the little flowers bursting through the greensward and 
just looking at me and givint m2 weleom>. . . . | 
don’t mind telling you that the little snowdrops will 
give me greater joy than all the splendour of the finest 
orchids at Kew. Now that is something of my own. I 
have worked at it.” 

It is difficult to transcribe these touching words dry- 
eyed. One feels that one would like to rush out and buy 
Mr. Lloyd George a shilling packet of seeds and a little 
watering-pot, and help him to dig his sweet and pathetic 
little garden! But perhaps, after all, one must not 
take the thing too tragically. Mr. Lloyd George’s sca!e 
of estimation has been so enlarged since he ruled the 
world and dealt out kingdoms like buns at a school- 
treat that he has no doubt rather lost the sense of propor- 
tion. What for the moment seems to him a tiny cottage, 
“a little place” with a rose tree, a rhododendron and a 
snowdrop, is, in fact, we are assured, nothing that need 
give his friends any anxiety. It is even alleged by 
excited aimirers to be a cottage with eight or nine 
bedrooms and what the auctioneers call “ park-like 
grounds ” of twenty or thirty acres, and fitted with the 
very newest methods of securing the simple life, and 
* constant hot water,” for the well-to-do. 

At any rate, we are not reminding Mr. Lloyd George 
of the realities of his “ little place’ with any intention 
either to sneer at it, or to object to it, or to create prejudice. 
On the contrary, we are exceedingly glad to find that Mr. 
Lloyd George is in a position to have so pleasant a retreat 
of his own. We want him to rest, and to rest as comfort- 
ably as possible, and we should not have said a word 
about the charms of his new house if he had not raised 
the point himself and tried to harrow susceptible hearts 
by a description of his new home almost as touching as 
that embalmed in the famous couplet :— 

‘*A little garden little Jowett made, 
And fenced it with a little palisade.” 

Very different, indeed, are the impressions given by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speeches. We know from them exactly, 
what his policy is to be. Though there is nothing to 
move us about a “ little place” in Surrey, or Downing 
Street, or South Kensington, we get a very frank, clear 
and true picture of what the Prime Minister stands for 
and what he hopes to do. “Oh, gentlemen, what a 
comfort it is to have a man who means what he says, and 
means you to understand what he says!” 
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THE NEW CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


RB” though the situation in Turkey is, it would be 

made much worse if the public were to heed those 
all too clever partisans who are raising the cry that the 
Kemalists are once again defying the Allies because Mr. 
Lloyd George was removed from office. If Mr. Lloyd 
George were still in power and were handling the crisis, 
as he no doubt would be, in his masterful and excitable 
way, the nation would now be in an agony of appre- 
hension about being plunged into war. Even if there 
were no intention whatever to accept war as the solu- 
tion, still a repetition of such terrible clumsiness as we 
witnessed a few weeks ago might make that solution 
inevitable. As it is, we have the great satisfaction of 
knowing that if the Turks decide to give us all the 
trouble they can it will not be because they are being 
presented with all kinds of excuses. 

Mr. Bonar Law is behaving in an admirably cool and 
collected way. As he has made a point of saying in 
most of his speeches, he regards a united policy on the 
part of Britain, France and Italy as essential. There 
is not the least danger of his throwing France into a 
state of alarm and resentment through some independent 
action. Whatever the Cabinet under his leadership 
means to do, it will do it as a common Allied policy. 
If a common Allied policy cannot be achieved, Mr. 
Bonar Law will not dream of committing this country 
to expensive and risky adventures. All this is already 
clear, and we are thankful for it. If we did not feel 
sure about the course Mr. Bonar Law will always take, 
judging simply by the directness and simplicity of his 
mental make-up, we should still be assured of it on the 
evidence of the notable letter which he wrote to the 
Times when Mr. Lloyd George was handling the previous 
crisis. Mr. Bonar Law then laid it down that Great 
Britain could not afford “ to act as the policeman of the 
world.”” At the same time, with real courage and insight, 
he conveyed a warning to the French. He helped Lord 
Curzon incalculably in his negotiations in Paris by 
revealing to the French how near they were drawing to 
the abyss owing to their rather less than loyal action 
at the Dardanelles. 

Events have proved the wisdom of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
extraordinarily opportune letter. Although the danger 
of terrible occurrences in Constantinople is obvious, we 
are in a much better position for facing the future. 
The Turks no longer have any reason to mistrust the 
person at the head of British affairs. The same thing 
is true of the French. M. Poincaré will now have to 
deal with a British statesman who, so far from being 
generally regarded by Frenchmen as “an enemy of 
France,” is well known to be the friend of France in 
such a degree that he makes Anglo-French co-operation 
the first plank in his platform. But although we are 
happy in a safe British leadership it must be recognized 
that there are in Turkey all the materials of catastrophic 
events. The Sultan has been deposed after a shadowy 
and ineffectual rule of only four years. The Angora 
Government, which has now taken the place of the 
Government at Constantinople, has deprived the Caliphate 4 
of temporal power. Stambul and Pera seethe with 
rumours and panics. The Turkish exchange has been 
shattered and Turkish money is perhaps of less value 
than ever before. There has been an exodus from 
Constantinople. Foreigners have been attacked; even 
British soldiers and sailors have been stabbed in the 
streets. Meanwhile, the neutral zones on the Straits 


have been violated ; the so-called Turkish gendarmerie, 
consisting for the most part of old soldiers, in Eastern 





Thrace has apparently been recruiting a new Turkish 


force; and Turks in civilian clothes from both sides 
of the Bosphorus are said to have been slipping quietly 
away into Thrace to join the Turkish Army that is jn 
the making. Already the Kemalist Government has 
felt strong enough to request the Allies—in civil language 
it is true, but none the less ominously—to retire from 
Constantinople. 

If all this means, as it well may, that the Turks are 
once more determined to make the sword of the Prophet 
flame through South-Eastern Europe, what are we to 
do? We want to answer that question very plainly, 
though we cannot pretend that the answer will be an 
agreeable one. We cannot act as the policeman of the 
world—Mr. Bonar Law was perfectly right. If for the 
sake of humanity we decide to hold up and restrain 
the Turks by force in the event of the worst occurring, 
we can accept only our fair share of the task. We 
could take, let us say, a third share if France and Italy 
co-operated with us, or, if America also decided to help, 
a fourth share. Certainly not more. There is no reason 
at all why we should carry the burdens of the world 
upon our backs. The Freedom of the Straits is an 
admirable object, but our interest in it is quite dispro- 
portionate to the huge expense and trouble and loss of 
life that would be needed to overcome active Turkish 
opposition. 

It will be said by some horrified upholder of the 
admirable British tradition of “ keeping the Turk in his 
place ” that what we propose is humiliating. We shall 
not stop to argue about that. If the course of common 
sense—the course which is dictated to us by the state 
of our national finances and the temper of the British 
people, who would not go to war again except for some 
cause which has not yet come within sight—could ever 
be humiliating, then humiliation there may have to be. 
After all, we are the inheritors and the victims of the 
policy that went before. It was Mr. Lloyd George who 
encouraged the Greeks to attack the Angora Turks. 
As recently as August of this year in the House of 
Commons he praised the Greek Army as an instrument of 
wonderful skill and efliciency—an army which might be 
regarded as invincible when only the poor ragged Turks 
were opposed to it. No wonder the Turks were goaded 
into a fury of suspicion as to what this portended. What 
fate was reserved for them? They made up their minds 
to retaliate at once, and their retaliation took the form 
of sweeping the Greeks into the sea at Smyrna. Retalia- 
tion was succeeded by exultation. Martial exultation in 
a Turk invariably takes the shape of truculence. I, 
therefore, Britain, France and Italy cannot agree upon a 
policy of holding the Straits—if they do not feel con- 
vinced that their absolute unity, backed by a reasonable 
military force, will be a sufficient warning to the Turks— 
we ought to leave Constantinople and the Neutral Zones 
and Gallipoli altogether and as soon as possible. 

It may be that, as frequently in the past, Allied unity 
with a show of adequate force behind it will be enough. 
We see many signs that France is already rather frightened 
of the monster she created and that this time we may rely 
upon her. She thought her monster would be a little 
friendly monster, but it has turned out to be a big and 
pugnacious one. We are not at all sure that it would 
not be the best policy in any case, since such a dreadful 
mess has been made of the Near Eastern question, to 
cut our loss at once and withdraw decently and in order 
as a matter of national economy. But we would not 
withdraw from Constantinople only. We would also 
leave Palestine while there is yet time to do it sedately 
and considerately. We would ask the League of Nations 
to relieve us of the Mandate. If we do not do so soon 
the Turks will probably do their utmost to make our 
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jtion there quite untenable. 


And then, perhaps with 
the specious argument that we must not accept “ humilia- 
tion” at the hands of the Turks, we shall be driven into 
the much more humiliating situation of defending by 
force the right of a handful of Jews to rule over a huge 
majority of Arabs. 

We:ought not to be cajoled by ony false argument 


about continuity of policy in this case. Unfortunately, 
the condition of the world is not continuous, and it is 
our necessity that determines our policy. Any policy 
which is not carefully and economically thought out 
may yet bring us to ruin. No other Power is concerned 
in the Freedom of the Straits nearly so much as Russia ; 
and, after all, no great injury would be done to us (and 
possibly there might be benefit) if we left it to those 
strangely linked companions, the Russian Bolsheviks 
and the Kemalist Turks, to thrash out between them- 
selves the problem of the Straits. Cicero complained 
that after the murder of Cacsar Rome was being governed 
by Caesar’s notebooks. We should be simply asking 
for trouble if we acted on the principle that our policy 
must be governed by Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. 

The Allies always promised that Constantinople should 
be given back to the Turks. Only the other day at 
Mudania it was promised that it should be given back 
after the Peace Conference. It was stupid and offensive 
of the Kemalists to disregard Mudania and demand that 
Constantinople should be given back at once. But it 
is only a question of time in any case. 

We have not space to add more than a few lines about 
the extraordinary paradox of the Caliphate. It is true 
that the title of the Sultan to be the temporal as well 
as the spiritual head of the Moslem world could be as 
easily refuted as substantiated by history. The Caliphate 
has strictly been rather the protector of religion than its 
source and authority. The temporal power was con- 
ferred by right of conquest. But now that the Kemalists 
have decided that the Caliphate has no temporal power 
and that the office is solely spiritual—over-riding appa- 
rently that of the Sheikh-ul-Islam—what are we to say 
of the amazing agitation in India about the importance 
of the Caliphate? This agitation caused unceasing 
anxiety and inconvenience. When Turkey came into 
the War on the side of Germany we were told that if 
we attacked the Turks we should be accused in India 
of attacking the Caliphate! Similarly, when we enlisted 
the Arabs on our side we were warned that this would 
be interpreted in India as an attack upon the Caliphate ! 
Now the whole doctrine of the Caliphate has been blown 
sky high by the Kemalists, who were supposed to be its 
ardent devotees. It would all be vastly amusing if it 
did not also contain the seeds of new difficulties in the 
management of the Moslem population of the British 
Empire. 





A CAPITAL LEVY. 
HE Capital Levy is the subject of more confused 
thinking than any other subject now before the 
public. That being so, we desire to examine without 
heat and without prejudice the nature of the proposal 
and the consequences of its adoption. 

We will take the most moderate of the many sug- 
gestions made by the Labour Party and not the plans 
for using the Levy to put an end to private property 
under an “ Instalments System.” That is to say, we 
will take the case of a Capital Levy of 25 per cent. on 
a man’s whole fortune above £5,000—the happy sum which 
a man may apparently own without either a qualm or 
a tax, a sum which a cynic has wickedly declared shows 
that the Chiefs of the Labour Party are “ fairly comfort- 
ably off” after all. Let us, as well as we can, trace the 





exact practical results of the summons to every man ovet 
the datum line to surrender a fourth ef his total wealth of 
all kinds. The first thing that would happen would 
be a universal valuation. The biggest guessing com- 
petition the world has ever seen would be the order of 
the day, for, remember, valuation is in the last resort 
only guessing. Nothing but the auction-room ascertains 
real values, and that often only on a particular day in 
a particular year. 


The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring, 


and not a sworn valuer’s shot at it, however skilful. 
And here we may say parenthetically that this is why 
we have hitherto always taxed Income rather than 
Capital. The reason for doing so is a very simple 
one. Income values itself. Capital does not, and 
therefore you have to guess at its value. To put 
it in another way, it is always possible, granted 
that you can defeat perjury and other forms of 
dishonesty, to find out what is a man’s Income, to discover 
what he has received, or what has been paid to his banking 
account, within a year. He has got it, or has had it, 
in his hand, and you can settle his contribution to the 
State in any way you will. You can ask for a quarter, 
or a third, or a half, or three-quarters of what he has 
received. The thing is merely a question of law and 
arithmetic when you are taxing Income. When you 
tax Capital you are in a very different position. You 
have to make an estimate of, that is make a guess at, 
the value of a man’s property. Whereas Income, as we 
have said, values itself, it requires an army of guessers 
and counter-guessers to arrive at the money value of 
Capital. The exact amount of Income expressed in 
terms of cash is determinate. The exact amount of 
Capital so expressed is indeterminate. You can only 
guess what it will sell for; 7.e., what is its value. 

But this difficulty of knowing what is the value of 
land which has not been put up to auction or to any 
kind of sale for the last fifty or sixty years, or, again, of 
knowing what blood horses, or pearl necklaces, or 
Leonardo drawings, or pictures by Memling or Sir Joshua, 
will fetch, is as nothing compared with some of the 
other difficulties connected with a Capital Levy. Even 
if you entertain a blind belief in the capacity of Levison 
and Golding (late Goldburger), valuers for Probate Duty, 
to guess what Mr. Jones’s property will fetch at auction 
at a particular moment, you are by no means out of 
the wood. If 25 per cent. of everybody’s Capital is 
demanded on the Ist of January in one year, the vast 
majority of persons ordered to pay will have to sell 
stock, or land, or houses, or diamonds, or other valuable 
non-income-producing possessions, to meet the demand. 
But now comes in the trouble. Let us take a specific case. 
Jones is a capitalist. When the valuers have made 
their valuation, they find that the Capital owned by him 
of all sorts amounts to £100,000. The levy on Capital 
is 25 per cent., and therefore he will have to pay £25,000. 
But Jones has not got this money in bullion or banknotes 
in his cellar or at the bank, and can only produce it in 
two ways—either by selling something or by borrowing 
the money from his banker or from some other person 
whose function it is to lend money. Now, if Jones were 
the only man paying a Capital Tax, or if he were one of 
a group which numbered only a thirtieth of the capitalists 
of the country, as in the case of Death Duties, there 
would be little trouble about the matter. Jones might 
feel himself an impoverished man, but he would be able 
to raise the necessary £25,000, either through his stock- 
broker or through his banker. But if everybody had 
got to raise the money at the same moment, Jones would 
find himself in Queer Street with a vengeance. When 
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he went to his banker for a loan, the banker would say : 
“We are very sorry, but the total amount of money 
we are now in a position to lend is four millions. But 
by this morning’s post we have had applications amount- 
ing to four hundred millions. If we lend to you, we 
should be obliged to ask 70 per cent. interest ; but that, 
we admit, is impossible. We can only suggest that you 
should sell out stock—say, your Railway Debentures.” 
Jones would then repair to his broker, but it would be 
the same story in different words. The broker would 
say: ‘“* Unfortunately your Debentures, and indeed all 
Stocks, are quite unsaleable. The price has dropped 
to such a point that the best British Railway Debenture 
Stock can now be purchased to pay 80 per cent., and 
yet there are practically no buyers, but only scllers. 
In fact, it is useless for you to think of selling when 
everybody else is trying to do the same. For our trans- 
actions there must be a seller and a buyer, and the 
buyer is for the moment an extinct mammal.” 

What is Jones to do ? If he is a man of mental resource, 
he may possibly go off to the Tax Collector and say to him : 
“T cannot pay you that £25,000 in cash, because I 
cannot raise it. But I'll tell you what I will do. Ifcre 
is the sworn valuation that the Government valuer 
made of my possessions in order to ascertain what I 
had to pay; i.e., the list of capital values which you 
accepted as the basis on which I was to be taxed. You 
will see that in the list there is a pearl necklace valued 
at £2,000, and a diamond tiara also at £2,000. That 
makes £4,000. My collection of drawings from the Old 
Masters is put down at £2,000, and my Raeburn of the 
Scots Judge at £6,000. That makes £12,000 in all. 
There is a block of Railway Debentures down for £8,000, 
and my house in the country is valued at £15,000, which, 
less the mortgage of £10,000, is £5,000. In all, these 
make £25,000. I propose to hand them over to the 
Government in lieu of cash. They surely cannot refuse. 
To do so would be to deny that they are worth the sums 
which the Government valuer placed upon them only 
six weeks ago.””’ What would be the answer of the 
Capital Tax Collector? In spite of Jones’s logic, it 
would, we fear, be a flat refusal to take payment in kind. 
He would tell the embarrassed Capitalist that the State 
did not want diamonds or houses in the country. It 
wanted, and must have, money down. To this the 
Capitalist would have to reply: “ Very well, then, come 
and take it. Perhaps you will be able to arrange a 
sale. All I know is that I can’t.” And very likely he 
would add: “Oh! By the way, I got a letter this 
very morning from the man to whom my country house 
is mortgaged. He says he must foreclose if he does not 
have his money out of me by Monday as he has got to 
pay his Capital Levy. Thank Heaven it is you, not 
me, who'll have to deal with him now you’ve got Sinder- 
combe. I wish you joy of him. He’s a perfect beast!” 

No doubt the pure Socialist would, if he were frank, 
say that all these objections we have raised are nothing 
to him, that he would be perfectly willing to see the 
nation paid in kind, and that he would go on taxing 
Capital at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum till the 
whole of the Capital of the country was taken out of 
the hands of individuals and lodged in the hands of the 
State. Those, however, who are not of this extreme kind, 
and who very possibly are not Socialists though con- 
verted to the idea of a Capital Levy, will probably say 
that they have a plan which will perfectly well meet 
all these difficulties. They will, of course, require a 
valuation of a man’s property to ascertain what he is 
to pay, but they do not mean to force all holders of 
property to throw their goods upon the market at the 
same time. If a man likes to sell his stock and pay 





ai. 
cash, they will give him a considerable discount for 
moncy down. If, on the other hand, he cannot avail 
himself of this offer, and clearly cannot sell his goods 
then they will lend him the money with which to pay 
his taxes! They will not carry out this Utopian proposal 
directly, but by promising to lend to the bankers the 
money which the bankers will lend to the taxpayers 
for the payment of the Capital Levy. : 

“Stick, stick, beat dog; Dog, dog, bite pig!” 

Of course, the individual subject of the Capital Levy 
must pay the bankers interest on their loan, as the bank 
must pay the Government. 

But then, the plain man may surely ask, ‘“ How will 
things be any better if this is done on a big scale? The 
raison d’étre of the Capital Levy as proposed by responsible 
people is to pay off a large part of the National Debt, 
But what is the use of paying off the National Debt 
with one hand and borrowing money with the other in 
order to accomplish that transaction?” The answer, 
we suppose, to this apparent absurdity is that the 
Government, though they made a loan to the impecunious 
Capitalist, would not only force him to pay a higher rate 
of interest than that at which the Government now 
borrow, but would also insist that the loan should be 
only for a short time and that the interest must always 
be accompanied by a good percentage of repayment 
instalment. In other words, the loan would only run 
for, say, at most twenty years. Those who think that 
they are going to get out of the difliculty in this way 
will find themselves vastly mistaken. They will find 
that they are simply spreading ruin wide throughout 
the land. There are literally thousands of private persons 
and business men who could not possibly pay this new tax 
for the next twenty years in addition to the present 
Income-tax, Super-tax, and Death Duties, Iet alone 
the plan for a more steeply graduated Income-tax 
which is part of the financial programme to which 
Capital Levy belongs. It would destroy them. 

The fact is that if the Government loan scheme is 
examined, the only possibility will be seen to be a loan 
for a very long period, with a very small annual payment 
for Sinking Fund purposes, and a low rate of interest. 
But when all this had been worked out, plus the expense 
of a huge new Government Department with a 
Capital Levy Minister, we should find that all that would 
have happened would be an increase of the Income-tax 
under the alias of “interest on Capital Levy loan.’ 
If the Labour Party insist that people with over £5,000 
a year must pay more than they do at present—which 
is all that a Capital Levy means if scientifically con- 
sidered and if it is not intended for confiscation—they 
had far better do so by the plan we have mentioned 
above, @.e., by an increase of the Income-tax. By 
that method they would get the money without creating 
a new debt to take the place of the old, and they would 
not indulge in eostly collections. 

Depend upon it, this is the worst possible method cither 
of raising money or of dealing with the National Debt. 
If the National Debt is to be dealt with, as indecd we 
think it should be, we feel sure that the best way is on 
some such lines as those which have been advocated 
before in these columns. We mean the conversion of 
the Debt, voluntarily, of course, into very long terminable 
annuitics—into a ninety-years’ lease instead of a frechold. 
By doing so we should sct a term to our indebtedness, 
and we should not ruin ourselves by some mock-heroic 
effort at immediate payment. After all, the Debt is a 
great fact, and we shall not alter that fact by changing 
its name. Let us assume you take more money than 
now from the individual in order to pay off debt, and 
then follow the transaction out in the concrete. You 
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will soon see that you are not creating or saving extra 
wealth, but only altering its ownership. The individual 
sells out Railway Stock in order to pay a Government 
demand for reducing the National Debt. He next 
receives a portion of the sum—a certain amount will 
have been used up in the bureaucratic machine—as 
compensation for the cancellation of 25 per cent. of such 
Government Stocks as he holds. With this somewhat 
shrunken money he then goes back into the market 
and buys some more Railway Stock. Who on earth is 
going to be the better for this process ? Granted we are 
not going to repudiate, which we certainly are not, it is 
better to leave the National Debt as it is than to indulge 
in any of these fantastic schemes. We shall not fall 
into the paradox of pretending that the National Debt 
is an economic advantage. It is, of course, a very 
unpleasant record of a loss. But it has one moral or 
political advantage. So long as the National Debt 
remains as it is, it will prevent any Government from 
borrowing more, and the less Governments borrow, 
\whether in war or peace, the better. 





A VICTIM OF THE LAW. 

WHEN Mrs. Rutherford had her appeal for a 

divorce from her husband rejected on Friday, 
November 8rd, the case gave Lord Birkenhead the 
opportunity of delivering a memorable judgment. It 
will, we hope, prove to be a milestone on the road 
which is inevitably leading to more humane, and we 
would add more Christian, Marriage Laws in this 
country. 

Colonel Rutherford, it will be remembered, was found 
guilty of the murder of Major Seton, but, as the doctors 
pronounced him to be insane, he is now in Broadmoor 
Prison for criminal lunatics. To this man Mrs. Rutherford 
is tied for life, though neither of them is old. There is 
no hope for her unless the law be altered. “ It is unfor- 
tunate,” said Lord Birkenhead in a moving passage, 
“that she should thus be tied for life to a dangerous 





and homicidal lunatic, after having for many years | 
suffered both in body and spirit from his unfaithfulness | 


and cruelty. .. . 
loneliness from which she can escape only by a violation 
of the moral law. To some this may appear a harsh 
and even inhuman result, but such, my lords, is the 
law of England. It rests with Parliament to end a 
state of things which, in a civilized community and in 
the name of morality, imposes such intolerable hardships 
upon innocent men and women.” 

We appreciate the fact that when proposals are made 
for the reform of the Marriage Laws the scruples of 
carnest people who believe that all release from the 
marriage bond, save possibly for the cause of adultery, 


is forbidden by Christianity are the seruples which | 


we should be most careful to meet. For our part, 
however—accepting as our authority the conclusions 
of a growing number of theological scholars the sincerity 
of whose Christianity is not doubted—we believe that 


She must look forward to a' 


in no sense been brought upon the victims by their 
own fault. Such a case is that of Mrs. Rutherford. 

From first to last there has been no suggestion that 
the brutality and crime of her husband were brought 
about or provoked by her. She is a purely innocent 
victim, Everything that has happened has been entirely 
beyond her control. Decent people may well hesitate 
to consent to any change in the law which would mean 
“divorce at will ’—divorce from caprice, indifference, 
selfishness or wantonness. But here is a case where 
the State itself steps in and decrees a divorce in practice 
though not in name. As a matter of common safety it 
puts the husband permanently away. Yet it requires 
the woman to consider herself still married to the man 
whom in all human probability she will not see again. 
Surely everyone who accepts the spirit of Christiainty 
rather than the letter—and not even the letter, for our 
law has been based on a doubtful interpretation of the 
letter—should abate their scruples about allowing legal 
divorce where the State has by its own act imposed 
practical divorce. 

We sincerely agree with a remark which we read in 
the Westminster Gazette that if the Church declares her 
wish to continue to enforce suffering upon such innocent 
persons as Mrs. Rutherford, it approaches more closely 
than most people would care to admit to the torture 
inflicted in the name of religion in generations which we 
all admit to have been intolerant and benighted. 





THE LIFE OF THE ‘‘ SUNDRIED.” 

ly is a truism that there are many Indias; it may 

be added that there are in India many sorts and 
descriptions of official occupation. While much has 
been written as to what the English official in the 
abstract has done in and for India, while still more, 
perhaps, is being written as to what may be done to 
the Englishman under the new political dispensation 
of the East, there is just one point on which the stay- 
at-home Briton lacks information—either he can form 
no picture at all of the English officer’s daily life and 
occupation in India, or else the lights and shades of 
his picture are fantastically exaggerated. The 
Englishman does not really save India from plague, 
pestilence and famine every morning; nor does he 


| spend his afternoons in the devising of plans for tramp- 
| ling on the rights, privileges and liberties of his Aryan 


the teaching of Christianity has traditionally been | 


Trepresented to be what really it was not. We cannot 
go into this very large question now, though we may 
advise anyone who has not read Dr. Charics’s book, 
The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce—to 
mention only one good example of this type of literature 
—to do so as soon as possible. Assuming, then, that 
Christianity does not require the perpetuation of unions 
which not only entail cruel suffering but are in them- 
selves an incentive to violations of the moral law, 
we would say that no cases are in more urgent need of 
immediate relief than those in which the suffering has 


brother. At headquarter secretariats the slaves of 
duty (and of the limelight) annihilate foolscap ; hundreds 
of miles away the “ district officer” jogs on his un- 
ending round, offering suggestions on which someone 
may (more probably may not) act in the course of 
the next twenty years. In Indian cities politicians 
and Press discharge a daily torrent of vituperation on 
the Englishman’s head: far from these several hubs of 
the universe the villager, grubbing eternally in_ his 
fields, has generally a kindly word for the solitary 





personification of the mysterious and omnipotent 
sirkar. 
There are two sorts of district officer—the distric! 


judge and the district collector. The function of the 
district judge, if he himself is to be believed, is easily 
described ; with unerring insight and unfailing sagacity 
he decides equitably the disputes of a territory about 
the size of Wales, that, in the fullness of time, the 
Lords of the High Court may upset his decisions and 
make the worse reason appear the better. The 
collector is a more complex phenomenon: save in a 
rather remote sense he does not really “collect” 
anything, unless it be questions and complaints from 
all and sundry on every subject under the sun; these, 
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if he is wise, he leaves it to time to answer. A collector 
who knew half of what he is officially supposed to 
know might claim the reversion of Teufelsdréckh’s 
chair of “ things in general.” It was a peon (anglice, 
office attendant) who gave to the world the best and 
most comprehensive description of his own duties and 
those of his master: for his own part he “ wears a belt 
and is present;” his master “is present” without the 
belt. He “is present” not for very long at a time at 
his district headquarters, where he reads through the 
wisdom of a dozen or so nativg sub-magistrates, col- 
lected and embodied in their several judgments. 
Sometimes he finds a pearl of price. “ At this point 
the court, having a high pitch of stomach-ache, 
adjourned for the day,” writes one; another, sentenc- 
ing a wight to some small punishment, concludes with 
the quaint avowal, “ I think that this is illegal, and I 
won't do it again.” At headquarters, too, the col- 
lector wrestles with the mysteries of income-tax, “ that 
tiger which is devouring us,” poetically wails the un- 
willing recipient of a notice. He learns that no Indian 
merchant ever keeps accounts—for publication—and 
that all hope of profit in Indian trade is a fond imagining. 

But “the open road” is the salt of the collector’s 
existence. Once he was responsible for the upkeep of 
district roads ; it was his to propound the theory that 
a main thoroughfare and the bed of a mountain torrent 
should be distinguishable at sight. Now roads are the 
care of a Board elected by the suffrages of the people ; 
the collector, unless the years have taught him 
wisdom, in the quality of private citizen addresses 
complaints to the Board’s president. 

The Indian servant is a mystery. The man who 
draws the water for a bath would not, for any con- 
sideration, sweep the floor: “it is not the custom.” 
The cooking for a solitary employer requires the 
presence of three men in the kitchen: “it is the 
custom.” But the English servant would “ give 
notice,” if he had not died of shock, on being told at 
mid-day that his master proposed to start next morning 
at daybreak for some obscure hamlet thirty miles 
distant by road, and expected to find on arrival a tent 
pitched for his dwelling-place and breakfast ready for his 
consumption. The “butler sahib” murmurs the vernacu- 
lar equivalent for “‘ very good,” hurriedly calculates the 
cost of carts required, adds a percentage for himself, 
and at about midnight the creaking of wheels pro- 
claims that the household is under way. Some person 
of no importance is left behind to provide early 
tea; in the course of the day he, too, arrives, bringing 
with him a miscellaneous collection of things forgotten. 

And the purpose of the journey? It may be any- 
thing; it may be nothing in particular. ‘“ We suffer 
much from the injustice of the forest subordinates,”’ 
writes a village by the hand of the village school- 
master; “our cattle, going peacefully to water, are 
impounded on the pretext that they have trespassed 
into the reserved forest at the other side of the river.” 
Memories of a letter actually received suggest that the 
villagers may have right on their side: “my salary 
of Rs. 20 in these hard days is insufficient for the 
maintenance of my poor family of 4 (four) souls, two 
being females: I pray that your honour will confer on 
me the post of forest guard on Rs. 15, and so protect 
me!” So, as one fondly imagines, to the scene of the 
occurrence. There has been rain in the night; the 
morning air is fresh and comparatively cool; the road 
runs through the midst of a thousand miles of forest ; 





a herd of spotted deer, surprised browsing in a clearing 


by the foreigner’s silent approach on bicycle ase sag 
a cobra, 


crashes into the shelter of the undergrowth ; 


a 
pretty but unwelcome sight, shoots with a vicious 
swish across the track, and turning spreads his hood at 
the intruder. One arrives; the villagers stroll up, 
“That matter of the forest?” “It is but a trifle; 
why should your honour trouble about such petty 
affairs; surely these forest officers are good men, are 
they not of our village?” One makes a mental note 
that a conference of experts has arrived at a satis. 
factory solution of a tangled financial problem. “ Stil] 
we might visit the place?” “ By all means; if your 
honour would but deign to shift his camp some ten 
miles back, the forest would then be within easy 
walking distance.” The Indian’s ideas of locality are 
vague or generous: a place is never exactly anywhere; 
it is merely near (more or less) to somewhere else. The 
rich man of the village, a sturdy old gentleman in 
flowing white draperies, comes to “ pay his respects.” 
“Yes, he has some few fields, perhaps a paltry thousand 
acres. And cattle? Well, say a few hundred head or 
so. Education? Ah, well, that is a thing for the 
younger generation: there is my son ** Yes,” 
says the son, dutifully standing by his father’s chair (in 
the countryside a charming tradition of filial respect 
survives), “I have studied in the B.A. class, your 
honour.” He speaks English with the fluency and 
ease of an Oxford undergraduate, but politeness has 
not suffered him to suggest that the sahib makes 
rather heavy weather of the vernacular. 

Rain, like everything else in India, is a creature of 
custom; if the gods do not permit of its coming at its 
appointed season, it sets its ears back, sticks its toes in 
the earth (or in the sky), and declines to come at all. 
Without rain how should there be a crop? And that 
failure of a season’s crop implies a right to remission or 
postponement of the year’s land tax is an article of 
faith with the Indian; for him the expenses of the 
Government are the Government’s affair. Strange 
that the district officer, who may not buy a twopenny 
stamp without expenditure of a shillingsworth of paper 
on references, indents, sanctions, can by a stroke of his 
pen wipe out thousands of pounds from the Govern- 
ment’s annual incomings. 

So to a “famine area.” The villager seldom has on 
hand any business that cannot wait till the morrow, 
and the coming of an officer willing to lend an ear, 
though an unbelieving one, to a tale of hopeless misery, 
is in the nature of a distraction. So the village squats 
on its heels in a semicircle, settles a quid of betel-nut 
comfortably in its jaw, and remarks in unison: “ We 
are dying from lack of food; our cattle are dying; 
soon we shall be compelled to leave our village.” 
Than the last-named prospect or threat the Indian can 
conceive nothing more awful. ‘“ Well,” one inter- 
poses, “* you aren’t dead yet; the cattle seem to be in 
tolerable case. What do you suggest that the Govern- 
ment should do about it?” Then the flood-gates are 
unloosed, suggestion is not lacking. Could heaven be 
produced on earth, a “famine” managed in accord- 
ance with the Indian villager’s ideas would not be a 
bad representation of heaven. These pious aspirations 
(in which no one for a moment believes) disposed of, 
one gets down to business. ‘“* There has been no water 
for the rice fields”: well, “no play, no pay”; if the 
Government canals and tanks have not afforded water, 
the Government tax-gatherer may not reap where he 
has not sowed, may not charge for what he has not 
supplied. ‘“ Dry land,” land not artificially watered, 
is a more complicated matter; in theory the profits of 
a good year counterbalance the losses of a bad one, but 
in practice a total failure is always recognized as & 
ground for remission, 
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And work for the workless! Was there ever yet a 
collector who had not somewhere in a series of pigeon- 
holes, plans, sections, elevations, estimates of works 
sufficient to keep the million or so of people in his 
charge employed till the last trumpet shall sound ? 
And was there ever yet a collector who had not to 
devise something new and practical at the last moment? 
In “famine programmes” are noble roads awaiting 
construction regardless of the fact that they have been 
constructed fifty years before; there are tanks to be 
puilt to which the water must flow uphill; there are 
cattle pounds to be in the midst of uninhabited wastes. 
“What if?” as the Indian student says. These things 
look comforting on paper, and in reality one pulls 
through somehow or other, making the while reso- 
lutions, never to be carried out, about the need for a 
really systematic preparation against future calamity. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITALY AND THE FASCISTI. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—The Spectator has consistently displayed a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward our Italian ally. May I, 
therefore, trespass on your courtesy to offer one or two 
observations on recent events in that country which 
may assist in a clearer understanding of their real 
significance ?_ We are proverbially slow to appreciate 
the currents of thought stirring in other nations, and, 
perhaps, rather prone to indulge in facile criticism of 
some of their superficial manifestations, without real 
knowledge of the underlying conditions. The extra- 
ordinarily interesting development called Fascismo deserves 
a profounder study. Except for a brief visit last autumn, 
more than a year has passed since I have resided in 
Italy, but it was even then easy for anyone in touch with 
Italian opinion to perceive the importance of a move- 
ment which was rapidly bringing together men of all 
classes and conditions. 

First of all, let us clear our minds of an impression 
which has gained ground here that Fascismo means 
Reaction. Such a word cannot justly be applied to 
an active and militant protest against disruptive, 
anarchical and anti-national influences, and its accepted 
connotation is altogether at variance with the liberal, 
reforming and energizing spirit of Fascismo. The sig- 
nification of Fascio is union, and the union here contem- 
plated is a combination of the sound and healthy elements 
in the country to promote a more vigorous national 
life. The name was first employed during the War, 
when the parliamentary Fascio was instituted to bind 
together for common action those various groups in 
the Chamber and Senate which, though differing in 
political creed and party loyalties, agreed to bury their 
differences and work as a united body to promote the 
victory of the Allied Powers. The name is, of course, 
derived from the fasces or bundles of rods carried by 
the lictors. : 

The War did much to stimulate the evolution of the 
Italians as a nation, and they showed themselves at their 
best after the disaster of Caporetto. The new sense of 
national unity worked its miracle, and a situation which 
seemed almost desperate was stoutly retrieved by the 
establishment of the Piave lines before the reinforcements 
readily accorded by the Allies could be transported to the 
menaced front. The resistance offered to and the 
ultimate defeat of the enemy’s last offensive against the 
Piave position turned the scale in favour of Italy and 
prepared the way for the ultimate crowning victory of 





Vittorio Veneto, in which the Allies also bore a memorable 
part. But in this ultimate phase it was the Italian 
people, rather than the politicians, who revealed their 
quality and staying power. The nation had found its 
feet and had grown conscious and aware. The energics 
of youth had been liberated and the old conventions and 
insincerities of political life ceased to command even the 
very qualified respect in which they had been held. 
Parliamentary Government had, in fact, long been bank- 
rupt in Italy. The old parliamentary hands, with their 
respective following of deputies, whose allegiance was 
assured by the distribution or promise of favours, played 
the game of ins and outs at Montecitorio, and the easy- 
going people, the easiest people in the world to manage 
so long as their instinctive sense of justice is not out- 
raged, had looked on with general indifference. But the 
necessity for politicians to achieve a majority by com- 
binations of groups entailed perpetual compromise and a 
progressive weakening of all authority. 

The extreme sections of the Left alone had an efficient 
organization, and they had extended their active pro- 
paganda beyond the industrial centres, where the soil 
seemed most propitious, into the country communes. A 
determined and unscrupulous minority succeeded in 
dominating for their own ends the indifferentism of the 
masses. Municipality after municipality passed into the 
control of the extremists, and the social life of the country 
fell under the dictatorship of ambitious wire-pullers estab- 
lished in the Chambers of Labour. Work was withheld 
and every disability imposed on all who would not 
subscribe to the Red Leagues, and the countryman was 
compelled by the menace of starvation and sometimes by 
actual violence to enrol himself in organizations with 
whose aims he had no real sympathy. Far-sighted states- 
men at the end of the War perceived that the country had 
grown ripe for Bolshevist propaganda, the infiltration of 
which disinterested patriots were powerless to arrest. 

The impotence of existing institutions demanded a 
drastic remedy. The sober, good sense of the Italian 
people, repeatedly demonstrated in moments of crisis, 
made it certain that they would welcome such a remedy 
if they could be protected against retaliation from their 
new masters. After the conclusion of the War those 
young energies which had been demobilized from the 
army, in which they had learned the value of co-operation 
and discipline, organized themselves and found leaders, 
often among their own old officers. They were at first 
attracted by ardent nationalistic and chauvinistic aspira- 
tions, and in the triumphant moment when the secular 
dream of complete Italian unity had been realized, much 
seemed to them desirable and attainable which sober 
reflection has since shown them to be impracticable. 
Since those early days the energies of the Fascisti have 
rather been diverted to other channels, though a vigorous 
sentiment of nationalism still inspires them. Realizing 
how much can be accomplished by union and organization, 
while giving expression to ideas which though present in 
many minds had hitherto found no collective voice, they 
have usurped—it would be idle to contend that it was not 
a usurpation—the authority which no one else in the 
country seemed able or disposed to exercise, and they have 
proceeded to direct action with the ever increasing support 
of their countrymen, and certainly at times with the tacit 
approval of the hierarchy. Some excesses there have 
been no doubt in the past, when their organization was 
less strong, rapidly diminishing as it increased in numbers 
and influence. They have already in the last two years 
accomplished much useful constructive work. The chaos 
prevailing in the great port of Genoa under the tyranny 
of a union which the weakness and timidity of former 
Governments had endowed with autonomous powers, 
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has been reduced to order and converted to efficiency, 
to the immense advantage of commerce and shipping. 
Analogous reforms are being enforced at Naples and 
Trieste will also feel the influence of the Fascisti. The 
Red Leagues of the Ferrarese, where most of the hemp 
we use is grown, have been dissolved, to the relief of a 
great number of unwilling adherents, now enrolled as 
members of the Fascio, which has secured for the workmen 
more advantageous contracts with the employers. The 
actual work taken in hand has differed in different districts 
according to local requirements, but it has been carried 
out in a spirit which is democratic in the best sense, 
discouraging class antagonism and inspiring the desire 
for co-operation. Actual achievement, on which space 
does not permit me to enlarge, and the brief period in which 
it has been accomplished, point to a remarkable organizing 
capacity and a powerful central direction which has 
secured absolute loyalty. The last few days have shown 
the power of discipline among the Fascisti. I am not 
personally acquainted with the leader of this remarkable 
movement. But I have the honour to know the dis- 
tinguished soldier and sailor and several others whose 
inelusion in his government is of good omen for the 
future. 

We in this country are justly apprehensive of the 
danger of “ direct action,” and our temperament and 
tradition incline us to condemn revolt against constituted 
authority. The Fascisti have no doubt had recourse to 
“direct action,”’ but they have applied it as acounter-stroke 
to another form of “ direct action” which Government 
had shown itself powerless to repress. Their organization 
includes every class—the noble, the intellectual, the 
hourgeois, the peasant and the working man. They 
stand for patriotism, for a sound and healthy national 
life, for the stimulation of efficiency, for economy, and 
the reduction of an inflated bureaucracy. Are these 
ideals in any way different from our own? In any case, 
what has taken place in Italy is an internal issue on which 
it is not our affair to volunteer any criticism. Rather 
should we do well to study the movement in a sympathetic 
spirit, acknowledging the remarkable results obtained. 
It has been a revolution against a revolution, carried 
through on the whole with a minimum of disturbance 
or menace to life and order. 

As regards the somewhat alarming suggestions, out- 
lining a new departure in foreign policy, put forward at 
Naples, I do not attach much importance to expressions 
of opinion employed in opposition. Let us not forget 
that the more emotional Italian habitually uses the 
superlative degree, while we are accustomed to speak 
in the soberer terms of the positive. A friendly and 
sympathetic attitude on our part in questions where our 
interests do not conflict—and there are few, if any— 
towards a young country which has started in the race 
for economic development with many disadvantages and 
disabilities, will ensure with any Italian Government 
the maintenance of those happy relations which have 
distinguished the past. 

To conclude, there are two points which have favour- 
ably impressed me as a lifelong student of Italy in the 
events of the past few days. The first has been 
the attitude of the sovereign who has rightly interpreted 
the will of the people, to do which has always corre- 
sponded to his high conception of his duties. The second, 





to which you have, Sir, yourself drawn attentiop, has | 


been the submission to tradition of the new Prime 
Minister in adopting the frock coat and silk hat on 
assuming oflice. The act was symbolic, and impressively 
so in Italy. It reminds me, with a difference, of 
Garibaldi’s famous Obbedisco—I am, Sir, &c., 





RENNELL Ropp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—>—_—_. 
THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Str,—Your very interesting article of October 28th should 
appeal to the farming community ; it will not have preat 
force in inducing Hercules to help those who should help 
themselves. But, all things taken into account, there are 
several items on the credit side which are apt to be ovyer- 
looked. Beef, mutton and pork are selling readily at figures 
one-half of which would have satisfied our fathers. I was 
born in the year 1834 on a farm, took the most active part 
in its management for some fifty years and retired about 
eighteen years ago, and have therefore seen the industry pass 
through and survive several vicissitudes. After the repeal of 
the Corn Laws wheat fell to say 40s. a quarter, barley to 20s. 
and oats in proportion, and beef was sold as low as 42s, per 
ewt., mutton in proportion and pork at 4}d. to 6d. per Ib. ; 
but the producers managed to pull through. True, they paid 
very low wages for long hours, but they had not the advantage 
of labour-saving machinery, nor had they such a variety of 
artificial manures as are now at command. They lived also 
much more frugally than the present generation is 
accustomed to. 

Then came the Crimean War, when grain more than doubled 
in price, and once more agriculture boomed. For some 
years good seasons and fair prices gave the farmer a lift, 
and the introduction of mowers, reapers and steam threshing- 
machines compensated for the gradual rise in wages. In 
the earlier days referred to, long strings of women reapers and 
men binders appeared in the fields as soon as the corn was 
ripe, and very jolly and pleased they were to be at work, 
whilst lunch, dinner and afternoon tea were sent them in the 
field, with a liberal supply of good beer and an ample supper 
in the farmhouse to wind up the day. ‘Then came the Harves? 
Home Supper, when the best of good living, very quaint 
songs and a general jollification made a day to be remembered 
until another year brought its repetition. But such things 
are mere tradition to the present gencration. 

After the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, France's war 
with Austria, the Prussian spoliation of Denmark, her defeat 
successively of Austria and Franee, throughout which British 
farmers did fairly well, came the bad years of poor crogs, 
rinderpest, liver fluke and low prices, all of which brought 
many an industrious man to what sailors would call his beam 
ends or a dead lee shore. But the fortunate, the plucky and 
those who had staying power—the great majority, in fact— 
weathered the storm and had probably well recovered before 
the Germans launched war on a scale never before attempted 
and, let us hope, never to be repeated. For say six years this 
War and its aftermath filled the farmer’s pocket, and those 
who wisely foresaw the change that would follow, and held 
on their regular routine, are holding their own without 
grumbling. Others may have placed too many eggs in one 
basket, depending too much on grain and tempted by high 
prices to deplete their live-stock. They are now suffering. 
The big potato-growers have done well for many years, but a 
very prolific season has glutted the market ; and if they have 
failed to keep up their cattle, sheep and pigs they are now ina 
tight cerner. A good herd of swine might have helped them 
to turn their potatoes into pork ; and had they grown less 
acres of the tuber there would be now a better sale. Thus 
the old warning is made good: Don’t put too many eggs in 
one basket. 

- Lord Bledisloe’s catalogue of remedies almost takes one’s 
breath away, but there are many of them which may, and 
doubtless will, be followed with advantage as opportunity 
may be given. The use of the best machinery is an absolute 
necessity, and the employment of expert men and paying 
them well rather than grumbling at a living wage is sure to 
be the wiser way in the long run. Good crops are grown with 
as little or often less Jabour than poor ones, and the most 
improved cultivation will pay when the slovenly goes to the 
wall. It is doubtful if the value of basic slag is appreciatcd 
by the majority of farmers. Cheap in price, easily applied, 
it often doubles the value of the pastures, taking quantity 
and quality into the reckoning. The cost of getting produce 
to market is in many cases prohibitive, as, for instance, that 
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of fruit from Evesham to the great consuming centres. Lower 
transport charges have to be secured, and, even with this 
object alone, combination and organization are among the 
most essential steps to be taken. 


Our farmers have the best market in the world at their door. | 


How is it that foreign or Colonial countries can compete with 
and beat them, if they do, which is questionable 2? Let our 
countrymen copy their methods, as they have already done 
in some things, and demand for themselves the same privileges 
of transport, and nothing can swamp their benefit in their 
close proximity to the consumer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Otp FARMER. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sm,—Your excellent article and quotation from Lord 
Bledisloe’s speech on Agriculture makes me bold enough to 
trespass upon your time. Nobody who has British Agriculture 
at heart but agrees with Lord Bledisloe’s remarks, I wish, 
however, he had added some advice to the farmer. In my 
opinion, the farmer could do much to improve his financial 
position : first by attending market less often, and, secondly, 
by stocking his farm more heavily. The large majority 
of farmers have the habit of attending at least one if not two 
markets each week. This nearly always means six or eight 
hours away from the farm, so that for nearly one-sixth of the 
week the “ eye of the master ” isaway fromthe farm. Again, 
most farms would carry many more animals; this would 
mean more manure and so more hay and corn ; but, above all, 
overhead charges are reduced in proportion to turnover. Few 
people realize the cost of hedging and ditching, not to mention 
rates, taxes, rent and other incidentals. In addition to the 
above, I think it is open to doubt if our rotations could not 
be improved—forage crops grown instead of roots and many 
more pigs kept, in addition to or instead of some of the sheep. 
Pigs require more food than sheep, but are much more prolific. 
They increase the manure heap very rapidly as well as the 
returns from sales of livestock. These suggestions would not 


could be spent on increased feeding-stuffs and stock.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Mucu UNDERSTOCKED FARMER. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sirn,—This subject is now in the limelight, ripe for treat- 
ment, and further discussion almost superfluous. Lord 
Bledisloe’s agenda is so obviously what is wanted to be done 
that the only thing to be said about it is to get on with the 
doing of it. The moment the decision to act is taken and 
made known, many farmers will be saved from trooping 





service. Non-members, also, would have access to the 
central fund, but on such enhanced terms as to make it worth 
their while to become subscribing members. In my estimation 
transport would be the next big problem to tackle so soon as 
some minor obstacles and hindrances common to all farmers, 
| progressive and otherwise, were got rid of by common action, 
_ but these later questions need not be discussed now.—I am, 
Sir, &c., II. Gray. 
Days, Pilgrims Hatch. 








LABOUR AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—On page 588 of your issue of October 28th, in the last 
paragraph of your ‘* News of the Week,” you have a reference 
to the Labour Party’s attitude to the Referendum, and 
you express a wish that they will, in future, actively support 
the Referendum and will no longer oppose it. I should like 
to know whether your statement as to the Labour Party’s 
attitude is correct. Perhaps someone who is cognizant 
of the facts will kindly state, through the pages of the 
Spectator, what is the attitude of the Labour Party. 
I have been assured recently that the Labour Party were in 
favour of the Referendum and had advocated it for many 
years. Can we get at the facts ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grange Fell, Leigh Woods, Bristol. R. B. Hay. 
[Though we cannot give chapter and verse, we are confident 
that the Labour leaders are against the Referendum and 








into the bankruptcy courts, and new hope and fresh courage | 


will be brought to the support and heartening of those who 


are already in the hands of money-lenders or who are being | 


foreed into bankruptcy for want of liquid working capital. 

The finance of the scheme will appear to some to be an 
obstacle impossible to surmount without Government subsi- 
dies, but that is not so. Taken seriatim, the items in the 


programme of policy set out in his lordship’s address can one | 


and all be put to the credit of the industry collectively, each 
as a going concern, if handled one at a time, taking then in 
the order of their expediency and urgency. 

My suggestion as to finance is the following: Let every 
farmer wanting the scheme agree to subscribe five guineas 
a year for three years and on. That fund would permit 
of installation and equipment of the head and brain of the 
enterprise, and the launching of the first one or two or three 
items on the agenda. As success was reached the others 
would follow in natural sequence. 

Organized credit facilities, I take it, would naturally be 
the first problem to be handled. It is a large subject, but 
also a very simple one. With every confidence I can predict 
that a mere fraction of the capital engaged in the industry, 
if pooled, could be readily assembled to produce a guarantee 
fund of forty or fifty millions, into which members could 
dip on pre-arranged terms for their seasonal requirements. 
With the central fund as their only creditor they would be 
freed from the ever-recurring calls of their suppliers to settle 
accounts long past due, and the suppliers in turn would be 
freed from the ever constant need to get in their long-overdue 
accounts, and thus be in a positien to offer greatly improved 


that the Party has never advocated it. If this is not the 
true view we trust that some one competent to correct us 
will do so. It is hardly necessary to say that we will give 
instant publicity to a correction in which we should so greatly 
rejoice.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FASCISMO. 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.]} 


: : | Sirn,—I note that, as I expected, y ake a grave view 
mean more capital, as the money now spent in the market town | at, as I expected, you take a grave view of 


the unique revolution which has been accomplished in Italy. 
Now that we are absorbed in a welter of domestic polities, 
there is real danger that the significance of this startling 
event may be insufficiently regarded, and you have helped 
to correct what would be an unfortunate On 
one point I venture, with great diffidence, to differ from the 
tenor of your excellent article. You describe the Fascisme 
movement as the ** Nemesis of Communism,” which in part 
it undoubtedly is ; but I think that the causes lic far deeper. 
The complete failure of constitutional government to govern, 
which allowed a free field to Bolshevism, the intolerable 
corruption which widely prevails, the involved financial 
position threatening swift bankruptcy—these and _ other 
conditions must all be contributory causes in varying degree. 


omission, 


It is peculiarly significant that M. Mussolini places in 
the forefront of his manifesto the words: ‘* The Government 
knows how to govern and will govern” as if they were best 
calculated to appeal to the Italian nation at the present 
moment. May this not be the seeret of the rapid growth 
of his movement and of its resounding success? Iumanity, 


| asa whole, craves to be governed—justly, wisely and humanely, 


no doubt, but governed. In the East this craving is deep- 
rooted, and the increasingly compiex conditions of Western 
life—so easily dislocated—tend to enforce the same natural 
desire. We are beginning dimly to realize that without 


| strong government freedom cannot exist, and that intermin- 





able interference with private enterprise is not the equivalent 
of such government. What is a country which has been 
misgoverned, not governed at all, or led towards the brink 
of disaster, to do? The orthodox answer of 

* Have a general clection and change your government.” 
That is the gamble in which we are now actively engaged, 
with results that no wise man would forecast and with no 
certainty of the dri changes which are imperatively 
required. 

The Italians have taken another course, which proves them 
to be possessed of qualities which, perhaps, we did not 
recognize. Is it certain that they are wrong? We are 
placing the fate of the Empire in the hands of more than 
iwenty million voters, of whom not one in a thousand could 
give a coherent account even of the principal matters— 


is, course : 


istic 
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domestic and foreign—on the right handling of which our 
whole future depends. Out of the maelstrom of ambitions, 
motives, intrigues, discordant opinions and distracting 
propaganda, a Parliament will be evolved. Will that Par- 
liament represent the “ will of the people”? Have the 
people arrived at any decided will of their own? Will the 
new government be able effectively to discharge the in- 
numerable tasks upon which the welfare, even the safety, 
of the nation depends? Will it be able to govern? We 
cannot tell. 

You, Sir, as a sturdy democrat, say at the end of your article 
that, whatever happens, we “ should accept the will of the 
majority. That is the only way for a free and stable 
democracy. Democracy has no other meaning.” Yes, but 
shall we really know the “will of the majority”? Do 
present democratic institutions provide any valid guarantee 
that the majority views can be ascertained, or will prevail ? 

Fascismo may, as you point out, set a dangerous precedent, 
which must be carefully watched ; but the real question is: 
Would the Italian people have obtained any release from 
their abounding difficulties, any clear hope of a better future, 
if they had only reshuffled the worn political cards by a 
general election ? 

Many other democracies, nominally “ free,’ though far 
from *“ stable,” being plainly unable to supply governments 
that can govern, may be tempted to follow the Fascismo 
example if their peoples possess the patriotic spirit of the 
Italians. The lesson that I am compelled to draw from 
this amazing revolution is that democracy has begun to show 
its most seamy side, and that a nation may, in desperation, 
be forced to discard its methods. Fascismo, as a revolt 
against democracy, would be a real political portent.— 
I am, Sir, &e., SYDENHAM. 





INDIAN MUSULMANS: A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srprcraror.] 


THE 


Sir,—In your issue of November 4th, in the article “ The } 


Indian Musulmans,” by Lord Sydenham, it is stated that 
“The Musulmans number about 70,000 in all India.” 
anyone with any knowledge of the facts this is patently an 
error for seventy millions. It would be as well to correct the 
error both for the benefit of the few who might accept the 
ligures as they stand, and in order to deprive any Indian 
agitator of a peg on which he could hang adverse criticism 
of the article.—I am, Sir, &c., THiartriey Clark. 
Fryars, West Chiltington, Sussex. 





UNIONIST. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—Ilad the name not been besmirched, Colonel Mildmay’s 
plea for retention, and his reasons therefor, might be freely 
accepted. As it is, though, I hope it may be dropped ; because 
it will tend to perpetuate the memory of the most shameful 
act of treachery in British history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H. Forman (Colonel). 
East India United Service Club, St. James's Square, S.W.1. 





A PARLIAMENTARY ADVENTURE WORTH BACKING. 
[Zo the Editor of the SrecTAToR.] 

Sir,—I am sure that a great many of your readers will be 
interested in a Parligmentary adventure such as many of us 
have long desired to see. Rear-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe is 
standing for the Abbey Division of Westminster as an 
Independent candidate on Christian principles. I understand 
perfectly well the ordinary objection raised to identifying 
Christianity with any definite political programme—that if 
you say a certain policy is required by Christianity you imply 
that those who disagree with you are not Christians. But 
whatever we may think on this subject, surely there wiil be an 
enormous number of voters who would be delighted to sce 
men—and it might be women too—recturned here and there 
for the one purpose ef emphasizing that our politics will 
avail nothing unless ultimately, and in the best sense, they 
are Christian. 

Let me quote from the candidate's address :— 

““T believe I can best serve your interests and the Country by 
studying how to apply Christian principles to al! problems, Social, 
ludustrial, Economic and Politiwal—(National and International)— 


To | 








having regard not to party expediency, but to the interests of ail 
classes and their obligations to the community as a whole. There 
is at present far too much suspicion and antagonism and far too 
little Fellowship and understanding. Each of us is dependent on 
the good will of our fellows and the motive of all should be Service. 
. . + I believe the application of Christian principles is the only 
remedy for the world’s sickness, if only it were recognised and tried, 
but I do not presume to claim this belief as peculiar to any one 
candidate or party. It is simply that I believe it should be stated 
clearly by those who hold it.” 

Admiral Drury-Lowe would be grateful for help of any sort in 
his Committee Rooms, which are at 2 Lower John Strect, 
Golden Square, W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields. H. R. L. Suerrarp. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Str,.—As an annual subscriber and one who has read the 
Spectator from early years, may I put in a plea for a more 
magnanimous attitude on your part towards the ex-Premier ? 
Granting that Mr. Lloyd George has made many mistakes, 
surely the Spectator might concentrate its great energies on 
more urgent matters than the delinquencies of the ex- Premier. 
I have turned week after week to your pages in the hopes 
that I should find some recognition of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
serviees to the nation—so far, it must be confessed, in vain. 
Surely the man who among other things introduced Old Age 
Pensions, who organized our munition supplies, and who never 
lost heart during those black days in March, 1918, even when 
his colleagues—some of whom are in the present Government— 
did so, deserves better treatment at your hands. I hold no 
brief for the ex-Premier’s polities, but I do expect to find the 
fair play for which the Spectator is so renowned meted out to 
him in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsuLDA DES VOEUXx 

50 Gillingham Street, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—To show you that I have every intention of remaining 
one of your readers, I may say I have signed a banker’s order 
for my annual subscription—a practice which I recommend 
to all your readers ! 








THE MESHES OF TAXATION. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your article headed ** The Meshes of Taxation *’ raises 
the question of the incidence of the Death Duties. In the 


course of one of those thoughtful and thought-causing reviews 
of economie conditions which (in his capacity as chairman) 
Sir Felix Schuster used to address to the shareholders of 
the Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, on the 
occasion of their annual meeting, he expressed the opinion, 
which he supported by argument, that the Estate Duties 
as imposed by the Finance Act of 1894, when Sir William 
Harcourt was Chancellor of the Exchequer, had gone beyond 
the limit of legitimate taxation and that they were eating inta 
the capital resources of the ecuntry and thereby causing 
unemployment. Iam far away from all means of reference, 
but I think the speech to which TU allude must have been 
delivered at one of the annual meetings of the bank mentioned, 
between 1908-1914, both years inclusive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. 





[Yo the Editor of the Srecrator.} 
Sir,—Referring to your excellent article on ‘** The Meshes of 
Taxation,” may I eall attention to two evils which arise from 
the complications of the present system ? The first is that a 
larger body of men is required to collect the tax ; the second is 
that another large body of men, auditors, accountants, &c., is 
employed by the taxpayer to prevent the first body from 
collecting more than is due. The labour of both is unpro- 


ductive.—I am, Sir, &e., We 





* AMERICA THE BACKSLIDER.” 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—I wish to tell you how much I enjoyed reading the last 
Speciaior I have seen—the October 28th number. From 
a very humble American I should like to say I agree, 
fully and to the last word, with the article printed upon page 
589. The United States of America does owe to England a 
greater debt than can ever be repaid by mere money. For 
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money, gold and silver, may buy much, but there are many 
things it cannot purchase. Loyalty, obedience to laws, 
customs, and a thousand and one other things may not be 
bought. The harm, damage, usurpation of authority, and all 
the other untold, and unmentionable acts, which Mr. Wilson, 
our ex-President, did to the United States, England, France, 
and to all the Allied countries, may not be said. But all true 
Americans will agree with me in my attempt at an apology.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., Pruie Norris. 
57 Drayton Gardens, Kensingion, S.W. 10. 





* THE TOILS OF YOSHITOMO.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—In the criticism which appeared in the Spectator of 
The Toils ef Yoshitomo, I note that Mr. W. J. Turner drew 
attention to my inability to open and close my fan in a 
proper manner. 

I would like to point out that Mr. Torahiko Kori, the 
author, informed us that at the period in which his play was 
set the courtiers did not open their fans. I admit that this 
sounds a curious fact, but nevertheless it is true, and accounts 
for my apparently pocr display in using my fan.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GEORGE SKILLAN. 

6 Crofton House, Church Sireet, S.W. 3. 


POETRY. 
- oe 
‘TWO POEMS. 
WITHIN THE WOODS. 
Tur delicate rain is falling 
From the shining leaf-tips. Pendulous 
A moment it hangs, then falls 
With aerial chime to the bracken at my fect, 
As the winds pass: or a dusk-drowsed bird 
Spills it in tinkling, quick cascade. . . . -» 


a 
~~ 





there 


O, why should there stir this lonely ache in me, 
As if the dimpling music woke 

An echo—voice to voice, 

Over some measurcless chasm, calling, calling ? 


THE POND. 
Tne skies above the pond are bubble-bright 
In the still noon: and the leaves, unstirring, 
Hold each a pool of light. 
Here wings no more go whirring— 
Shut in the shade 
Is all the busy glow their beating made: 
And nothing moves—save two 
White clouds meandering over the mirror’d blue. ... 


As you, O pond, grow bright 
With the skies’ light 
And with their peace are filled ; 
So, at your silence, is my spirit stilled. 
C. Henry WARREN. 








THEATRE. 

—_—<p——_ 

‘THE TRAGEDY OF THE RICH JEW OF 
MALTA,”” BY CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.— 
PHOENIX SOCIETY. 

In an essay on Marlowe the late Professor Edward Dowden 

pointed out that whereas the evidence of his contemporarics 

shows us the poet in Shakespeare concealed and almost for- 


THE 


gotten in the man, making it clear that to them Shakespeare | 


appeared not as a bard or prophet inspired, or divinely 
commissioned, but as ** a pleasant comrade, genial, gentle .. . 
ready and bright in wit, quick and sportive in conversation,” 
Marlowe, on the other hand, was referred to as a man “ pos- 
sessed by his art *’ ; one who 
** Stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.” 


It is in keeping with this difference in character that the art 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





of Shakespeare should be natural, realistic, objective, like the 
art of Chaucer, and that Marlowe, on the contrary, like 
Milton, should find his inspiration in abstract passions or ideas. 

In seeing the performance of a play by Marlowe this should 
be remembered, for it will prepare us for a good deal that we 
might otherwise find perplexing. It will prepare us, for 
example, for the total absence of that sense of humour which 
is the fine flower of a most exquisite sense of proportion. 
This sense of humour, never so abundant as in Shakespeare, 
and the chief source of the objectiveness of his work, its 
wealth of characterization, its fluidity and mobility, Marlowe, 
in common with his great successor, Milton, lacked. Marlowe's 
plays are, in reality, dramatic poems, like Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. ‘* Revenge,” 
says Dowden, “ is not the subject of Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice ; Antonio and Shylock, Portia and Nerissa, Lorenzo 
and Jessica, Bassanio and Gratiano—these are the true 
subjects.” But revenge, disobedience, 


** Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit . . .” 


and a host of other imaginary, abstract virtues and vices are 
the true subjects of Paradise Lost, as tyranny is the subject 
of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, lust the subject of The 
Cenci, power the subject of Marlowe's T'amberlaine, ambition 
the subject of his Faustus, and not any particular Jew, but 
Jew the subject of The Jew of Malta. 

Marlowe, Milton, Shelley, all three were fanatics, cranks, 
men driven by a vertigo of the imagination, or by excessive 
idealism,to extremes which more ordinary men find laughable. 
It was not therefore surprising—it was mect and proper—that 
the audience at the Phoenix Society’s performance of The Jew 
of Malta last Monday should frequently have roared with 
laughter. A dramatic performance of Paradise Lost would, 
given as adequate a representation, be shrieked off the stage. 
But, it will be objected, Paradise Lost was not written for the 
stage—it isa poem, nota play. True, but stage representation 
only brings into a special prominence essential characteristics 
of an imaginative work. 

There is, however, another point. The audience at The 
Jew of Malta enjoyed itself thoroughly, both when it was 
laughing and when it was seriously interested. There was, 
for the majority, not a flat or boring moment in the whole 
performance. But there are some dull, pedantic minds who 
have no appreciation of immense gusto, of bold sweeping 
vigour, of fertility of invention, of a rich, flooding tide of 
language ; they prefer a mean, finicky dovetailing of incident 
into incident, characterless but laughterproof, like an American 
detective play or a French melodrama. ‘These critics fastcn 
on to such trifles as Marlowe’s impetuous way with corpses, 
complain of his extravagance of plot and language, and dismiss 
his Jew as a caricature, forgetting that there is an art of 
caricature and of the grotesque. 

They also forget that it is necessary to go to an Elizabethan 
play with a certain liveliness of the historical sense. What 
is incredible to us was not incredible to Marlowe’s contem- 
What filled them with horror may cause in us only 


poraries. 
laughter. We Georgians do not believe in witches or in Jews 


crucifying children, but in Eugenics, Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, and many other absurdities which I am not 
allowed to name here,as they might be cherished by too many 
of our readers. It shows extraordinary inelasticity of mind, 
and real lack of education, to suffer so from the illusions of 
our time and yet show no intellectual sympathy for the 
illusions of others. 

And where do we find this lack of education? Not in the 
people—who can enjoy all the Elizabethans at the “ Old Vic ” ; 
not in the intelligentsia—to whose support such societies as 
the Phoenix owe their existence; but in our illiterate and 
genteel lower middle class, which is so amply represented 
in the London daily Press. This is the voice that at every 
Phoenix Society performance declares its non-comprehension 
of these old masterpieces, and votes for the latest dead 
drawing-room artifice from Paris or the suburbs ! 

Of the actors, Mr. Baliol Holloway as the Jew deserves the 
greatest praise. His was an all-round, superb performance, 
full of light and shade, and remarkable for its range of expres- 
sive gesture. Mr. Thesiger was exactly right as Ithamore, 
so was Miss Margaret Yarde as the Courtezan. Miss Isabel 
Jeans as Abigail, and Mr. Frank Cellier as the Bully, could 
hardly have been bettered. Miss Jeans also looked beautiful 
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in a superb dress. Mr. Howard Rose as the Governor some- 
times spoke in such a casual, matter-of-fact tone at moments 
of crisis that he produced laughter where both Marlowe and 
the process of centuries had failed. The other members of 
the cast were all adequate in what was a first-rate production 
W. J. TURNER. 


The usual * Recreations of London ” will be found on page 702. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
DE QUINCEY.* 


Mr. Fowrer’s address stimulates interest in a figure which 
it is easy to forget and which, when recalled, vexes the mind 
with speculations upon mortality. He looks at the fourteen 
volumes of De Quincey’s collected works, reproaching himself 
for neglecting them, and then concludes that neglect is 
inevitable and that all that may be remembered of these 
inordinately-prolonged prose-weavings can be cemprised in 
two or three small volumes. 

Few readers will demur. Eager young men, to whom the 
English language is as startling a discovery as that of Cortez, 
have been fascinated by De Quincey, savouring his phrases 
with a lover's fondness, listening to his music as to a symphony 
of Beethoven, quickening with his exaltation, enduring his 
elaborateness, and smiling responsively at his complacent 
facetiousness. But youth passes, and its eagerness ; other 
years necd other provocation; and save for admired passages, 
De Quincey stays dustily unread not because he is a poor 
writer but because he no longer enchants men with developed 
instincts and a consciousness of the ultimate delight and 
value of letters. 

There is something pathetic in this tardy and reluctant apos- 
tasy. De Quincey was profoundly interested in himself, as Lamb 
was, and Montaigne, and Sir Thomas Browne. But we 
are no longer profoundly interested in him, while in these 
others, and in a dozen more of searcely superior achievement, 
our interest is sustained in all its original brightness. Mr. 
Fowler considers him as a literary critic, but he is a literary 
critic strangled. He is always talking of himself, but except 
for those early autobiographical chapters which it is hard to 
overpraise no one listens; the eyes close, the head falls, 
and a faint universal snore steals up from the audience even 
while the unobservant rhetorician goes on and on, self- 
delighted. Ilad he practised scientific criticism, such as 
is practised to-day, this decay of interest would be merely 
natural, for science is always leaving science behind ; but 
he employed that far more seductive form of criticism, the 
subjective form, in which all our literary criticism hitherto 
though slight enough, maybe — has excelled. But De 
Quincey does not excel in criticism, unless, for cxample, 
he is writing that famous passage “On the Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth,” which Mr. Fowler so unstintingly and so 
justly admires. 

“We cannot view the question of Wordsworth’s recognition by 
the world objectively ; he must place himself at the critical point 
in the situation. In this manner of approaching literary criticism 
De Quincey has many descendants at the present day. The manner 
has indeed become conscious of itself and pleased with itself; we 
have critics who seriously maintain that the sole business of criticism 
is to put before us a personal impression, a personal point of view.” 
In the vulgarest sense, De Quincey is the most personal 
of critics. Thus, when he writes of Coleridge out of ‘ the 
sudden and profound impulse communicated to the writer's 
feelings by the unexpected news of this great man’s death,” 
he writes in a way that must needs startle resentment into 
fury, saying redundantly how he learned that Colcridge 
was unfortunate in his marriage ; how the poet was easily 
Jed to the use of stimulants; how sordidly he lived in the 
Strand, and how often he failed, thanks to the stimulants, 
to deliver the lectures he had engaged to deliver. Denigration 
so complete has seldom been prompted by the death of an 
old friend, and it is but an example of De Quincey’s subjective 
criticism in its freest play. So, also, with Wordsworth and 
his family. He discusses the physical characters of the poet's 
wife and sister, telling us how badly the former squinted 
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through all her charm, and how ungraceful and unsexual in 
appearance was the latter. His method is seen at its happiest 
in the account of Wordsworth’s fortunes—in that delighifully 
malicious passage wherein he recites the successive timely 
benefactions poured down by tender-hearted fate upon a 
needy heuschold. 

“So true it is that still, as Wordsworth needed a place or a 

fortune, the holder of that place or fortune was immediately served 
with a summons to surrender it: so certainly was this impressed 
upon my belief, as one of the blind necessities making up the pros- 
perity and fixed destiny of Wordsworth, that, for myself, had I 
happened to know of any peculiar adaptation in an estate of mince 
to an existing need of Wordsworth’s, forthwith, and with the speed 
of a man running for his life, I would have laid it down at his feet. 
‘Take it,’ I should have said; ‘take it, or in three weeks I shall 
be a dead man.’ ” 
Other passages remind us that it is easy to be unfxir to 
De Quincey and to overlook the exquisite prose which lics 
about his essays like green acres between arid wastes ani 
cold fells. The pages devoted to Scuthey, for example, 
are lightened by lovely airs, in which you hear something of 
magic in the tones of the voice that describes evening falling 
upon the lakeland roads ; and the pages devoted to Charles 
Lloyd become moving and powerful with a characteristic 
druni-piece played by the nervous master-hand. 


It is this magical power over language that, for all his 
delinquencies, makes him a great writer and tempts onc to 


say falsely that it matters not what he is writing about 
Mr. Fowler, perhaps, over-esteems his critical work ; certainly 
it was no divinely equipped judge that spoke in the 
Rowiniscences, though in the current tone, of Donne’s 
genius for discord, abominable sound, and intolerable defect 
of car. Ife describes himself as an intellectual creature, his 
understanding as active and restless as a panther, and his 
life on the whole as the life of a philosopher. But his intellect 
did net control his writings and his interest in philosepl:y 
betrayed his pen into hopeless mazes. His faults are 
enormous as his excellences : he is verbose, jocular, pedantic, 
extravagant; he divagates insensibly, loses his theme and 
his reader, is effusive and elaborate. But, at times, his 
rhetoric reaches the purity of natural eloquence ; Giscursive- 
ness passes into largeness of comprehension, facetiousness 
disappears, and extravagance is redeemed by imagination, 
lie hears rather than sees, and his prose takes on the great 
English characteristic—rhythmic domination, being written 
from the ear and not from the eye, and relating him to the 
earlier masters, Browne, Donne and the Milton he so directly 
admired. It is prose inspired by what is unseen but powerfully 
apprehended. Thus, in the essay on Macbeth there is the 
magnificent passage :— 


as 


“'Phe murderers and the murder must be insulated—cut off by 
an immeasurable gulf from the ordinary tide and succession of 
human affairs—locked up and sequestered in some deep recess ; 
we must be made sensible that the world of ordinary life is sudden!y 
arrested-——laid asleep—tranced—racked into a dread armistice ; 
time must be annihilated; relation to things without abolished ; 
and all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension 
of earthly passion.” 


And, best of all, there is that great orchestral reverberation 
of “ The Pains of Opium,” beginning, * The: undulations of 
fast-gathering tumults were like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem ; and, like that, gave the feeling of a multitudinous 
moment, of infinite cavaleades filing off, and the tread of 
innumerable armies” ;—and ending on that. still-echoing 
cry of farewells. It is evoked again in *“* The Revolt of the 
Tartars” and “The English Mail Coach”; the drums 
begin, the strings, a piercing wail rises up out of the muttering 
dark, and there is heard the quick intolerable plucking of the 
strings of memory and sorrow. He subjugates the reason 
and exalts the imagination until, as you listen, you see before 
you, gigantic and wild-sweeping, 
** Like clouds that rake the mountain summit,” 


shapes of dreams, strange, irregular shapes of mystery, 
obscure forms that brush you with their skirts as they rise, 
darken the sky with sinister motions, and pass uncomprehended 
away. For such moments everything clse may be forgiven, 
and by such moments De Quincey lives now, when thoughts 
that were not his thoughts, cares that were not within bis 
ken, ideals that were net within his aesthetic, press upon, 
tease and delight us, 
JOUN FREEMAN. 
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THREE BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY.* 


IfiirmERTO there has been no book, M. Bergson remarks in 
his preface to Dr. J. Alexander Gunn’s study of Modern 
French Philosophy, dealing with French philosophy during 
the period from 1851 to the present time—the period, that is, 
since Comte. For this reason, and for the reason that it is 
extremely well executed, Dr. Gunn’s book is a very welcome 
contribution to philosophical literature. 

In a preliminary chapter on “ Antecedents” he traces 
the origin of many of the tendencies found in the period 
under consideration to such philosophers as Maine de Biran, 
who influenced many of the later thinkers and pre-eminently 
Bergson ; Cousin, whose thought can be traced in Michelet, 
Quinet, and less directly in Renan ; and Saint Simon, Fourier, 
Proudhon and Comte. 

The second chapter, ‘* Main Currents,” gives a rapid survey 
of the whole period under consideration. In the philosophers 
of this period Dr. Gunn distinguishes three separate currents. 
The period, as a whole, shows a reaction against both the 
Eciecticism of Cousin and the Positivism of Comte. In 
Vacherot, Taine and Renan, “ Positivism,’ says Dr. Gunn, 
“turns, as it were, against itsclf.” Another current is seen 
in Cournot and the voluminous Renouvier, who was opposed 
both to Eclecticism and Positivism, except that he recognized 
the Positivist principle of the reduction of knowledge to the 
laws of phenomena. 

Lastly, a third current appears towards the end of the 
century, a New Spiritualism which, inspired largely by 
De Biran, had passed through the disciplinary process of 
Positivism. Its chief names are MRavaisson, Lachelier, 
Fouillée and Guyan, Boutroux, Bergson, Blondel and Weber. 

In the following chapters Dr. Gunn considers the bearing 
of the various philosopl.crs of the period on certain vital 
problems—Science, Freedom, Progress, Ethies and Religion— 
and he sums up the period in an interesting ‘* Conclusion.” 

The century which had begun in a confident belief in 
science and determinism closed in a reversal of that belief. 
Spiritualism, or Idealism, has replaced the old insufficient 
Materialism and Naturalism. But though philosophy has 
returned to Idealism, we no longer hear of the Absolute and 
the Thing-in-Itself : — 

“Thoughts or ideas show themselves as forces operating in the 
evolution of history. This is maintained in opposition to the 
Marxian doctrine of the purely economic or materialistic deter- 
mination of history. A marked tendency, however, is manifested 
to regard all problems from a social standpoint. The dogmatic 
confidence in science gives way to a more remy attitude, 
while the conflict of science and religion resolves itself into a decay 
of dogma and the conception of a free religion.” 

French philosophy to-day, as in the days of Descartes, 
2ascal and Malebranche, shows a profound knowledge of 
science. In it philosophy and metaphysics are closely 
connected, and there is a deep interest in psychology and 
sociology. ‘* The French spirit in philosophy,” says Dr. Gunn, 
“stands for clearness, concreteness and vitality. . . . This 
vitality and even exuberance, which are those of the spirit 
of youth manifesting a joie de vivre or an élan vital, have been 
very strongly marked since the year 1880, and have placed 
French philosophy in the van of human thought.” Dr. Gunn 
occasionally makes curious slips in his English, but his book 
is a lucid and valuable exposition of its subject. 

In modern Italian philosophy Benedetto Croce is the name 
best known to English readers, but although much of his 
work is now available in English translations, very little of 
a comprehensive kind has been written about him in English. 
It is no disparagement of Professor Wildon Carr’s excellent 
book, The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, to say that Mr. 
Raffaello Piccoli’s study of Croce,? is the best that has yet 
appeared, for it views its subject from a much wider angle 
and envisages him in his historical and cultural setting. The 
Introduction gives interesting biographical details, traces cultural 
influences, and makes a survey of the intellectual conditions of 
Italy after the Risorgimento. Viewing Croce thus in his 
native surroundings, we approach his philosophy with a 
much clearer idea of its true significance. The remainder of 
the book consists of a detailed consideration of Croce’s work 
in chronological order. Part I. deals with the early writings 
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and his gradual abandonment of philology for philosophy ; 
the second part is a detailed study of “The Philosophy of 
Mind,” explaining, among other details, Croce’s much criticized 
theory of Intuition as Expression, and the third part is con- 
cerned with the Croce of 1911-1921, during which period 
he was occupied with philosophy as History. The final 
section of this part sums up the significance of Croce’s 
philosophy in fifteen pages of eloquent and illuminating 
generalization. “ What might be termed as hig fundamental 
discoveries,” writes Mr. Piccoli, 

‘are his definitions of the acsthetic and of the economie principle. 
On this basis the whole of his thought rests. Of these dis- 
coveries the one that until now has attracted the greatest attention 
is that of the pure intuition, and of art and language as expression. 
But the establishment of the economic principle, that is, of the 
world of nature, of feeling, of passion, as a positive grade of the 
spiritual process, will probably be counted as Croce’s greatest 
achievement by those who shall be able to look back on his work 
with ampler perspective. It is through it that his philosophy of 
the spirit, and in this philosophy, the consciousness of our day, 
has taken possession of that other world, of that persistent 
transcendence, which we call nature. In this direction lies, un- 
doubtedly, the future course of the thought of an age, to which, 
in this afterglow of a great conflagration, all problems seem to 
gather into the one of the subjection to its better and higher self, 
the utilization for its purer purposes, of its own cumbersome 
economie body, of its nature and of its passions.” 

Mr. Piccoli’s idicm is sometimes not completely English, 
but this is a small failing compared with the excellence of 
his style and the richness of his mind. His gfudy is admirable 
and is to be unreservedly recommended. 

The point of Mr. Joad’s book, Common-Sense Theology, is 
that it has nothing whatever to do with theology. Mr. Joad 
himself, through the mouth of one of his dialogists, confesses 
as much. ‘“ However,” he says, at a mention of God, “ we 
are not here to talk theology.” But if the book is not about 
God in the orthodox sense, it may be said to be so in an 
unorthodox sense. ‘In this book,’ says Mr. Joad, * He is 
called the Life Foree, the justification of the words used in 
the title being, that theology is the name we give to discussion 
about God, and common sense to the attitude towards Him 
which refuses to credit Him with any qualities beyond those, 
or rather beyond that one, which He manifestly exhibits.” 
The one quality in question is creativeness. If we wished to 
quarrel with Mr. Joad’s attitude, it would be easy to maintain 
that to couple common sense with the Life Force is just as 
much a contradiction in terms as to couple common sense 
with God: but, after all, the man who completely avoids 
verbal contradiction and paradox is not likely to get very 
far in any argument. 

Mr. Joad presents his philosophy in the form of dialogue. 
His persons are mouthpieces, not human characters, nor does 
he intend them to be, for he uses the form purely for 
its many conveniences for discussion. The book covers 
a wide field and the argument is clearly and conscientiously 


conducted. The first chapter deals with the philosophy of 
Bergson. Mr. Joad takes exception to the Bergsonian theory 


of intuition. The truth, Bergson tells us, is not perceived by 
the intelligence, but by intuition, and the conclusion, Mr. 
Joad objects, is that “ it is intuition which both apprehends 
the truth and guarantees the accuracy of its own apprehen- 
sion.” But much of Bergson’s philosophy, for Mr. Joad, is 
extremely valuable. ‘“* He has finally demonstrated the 
inadequacy of the materialist and mechanist theories, which 
regard the Universe somewhat after the nature of a vast 


machine.” In the next chapter Mr. Joad discusses the 
unconscious. He very amusingly illustrates the discom- 


forting tu quoque method by which any patient may turn 
the tables upon any psycho-analyst. He expresses the 
belief that psycho-analysis, proved correct by many practical 
successes, is seriously wrong in its philosophy of the unconscious 
and its relations to the conscious. 

He has much of interest to say of Geley’s researches into 
spiritualism and, in general, supernormal physiology and 
psychology, and, as from certain sides of Bergson, he draws 
support from these also for his Theory of the Life Force. 
Other chapters deal with ‘* The Life Force in Education,” 
* The Life Foree in Literature and Art” and “ Knowledge 
and Fact in a World of Change.” The dialogues contain 
much that is suggestive and original, and Mr. Joad is good 
on the subject of literature. His dissertation of the break-up 
of Victorian morality, and the emergence of writers like Wilde 
and Pater, who followed the cult of beauty and moral 
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unrestraint and were superseded so soon by intensely and 
strenuously moral writers like Bernard Shaw, is penctrating 
and true. 

The book will be especially useful to those who know little 
of philosophy and science, because it so clearly and patiently 
explains all the facts and theories with which it deals. 





THE DISCREET WINE-DRINKER.* 


Yr Mr. Saintsbury in his delightful little Notes on a Cellar Book: 
gave us the scholarship of wine-drinking, Mr. W. J. Todd 
gives us the practice. There is, however, a lyric exultation 
in the scents and flavours and colours of wine which is common 
to both writers. Mr. Todd, being a wine merchant, knows all 
that, there is to know about wine, but he has refrained from 
giving us a history of it from Noah onwards. There is no 
padding, no irrelevant anecdotage for the purpose of bringing 
in illustrations of the chateaux where the wine is produced. 
The wine itself is good enough for him. The only illustra- 
tions in the book are of wine-glasses, decanters and cork- 
screws. The shape of a wine-glass is notoriously important ! 
It depends upon whether you want the bouquet of the wine 
to come at you concentrated or dispersed—out of a rifle 
or a scatter-gun. 

Nor does Mr. Todd bury his readers under drifts of technical 
details. He could an’ he would, as he hints here and there, 
have told us all about ferments, enzymes, saccharomycetes ; 
but we understand that he prefers to forget these things when 
he is drinking wine, and in effect he advises his readers not to 
bother about them either. The present writer was once told 
by a distinguished musician that he knew so much about 
music that it was impossible for him to enjoy a concert. 
If there is any danger of this blasting effect of knowledge 
in the case of a wine-drinker, he had certainly better not 
look up the meaning of endrotryptase, hexosephosphatase, 
or carboxylase in the Oxford Dictionary. Mr. Todd’s object 
is to convey to the reader just enough information and no 
more to make him appreciate the points of a good wine. 
After all, the man who understands nothing, who does not 
appreciate the meaning of the crust in an old bottle, or who 
cannot distinguish between the kingly greatness of Burgundy 
and the queenly delicacy of claret, or who cannot savour 
silken qualities and drifting fragrances is unworthy to drink 
good wine. 

The late Mr. G. W. E. Russell told the present writer of an 
experience he had when an undergraduate at Oxford. It 
was a memorable example of jealous guardianship on the 
part of the owner of a particularly good cellar. The owner 
of this cellar asked three undergraduates to dine with him, 
and after dinner a bottle of claret of an exceptional vintage 
was placed before them. The host, who was suffering 
from gout, did not drink that night. The guests, immedi- 
ately they tasted the wine which the host had done them 
the unusual honour of offering to them, noticed that 
there was something wrong. The taste was odd, the smell 
was worse. After some minutes of agonizing doubt Mr. 
Russell said to his host: “I am sure you would like me 
to tell you, as I see that you are not drinking yourself, 
that this wine is a little corked.” The host graciously replied 
that Mr. Russell had done quite the right thing in 
telling him. He was, in fact, very grateful to him—some 
young men would not have had so much good sense. Then 
he added: “ Will you please ring the bell?” In response 
to the bell the butler appeared, whereupon to the astonish- 
ment of the guests the host gave the laconic order, “ Coffee, 
please.” The host had determined to give the young men a 
bottle of his best claret, perhaps wondering within himsclf 
whether they were really worthy of it; but when the bottle 
turned out to be a bad one, he was not going to give them 
another. It was the fortune of war, and the luck that night 
happened to be against them. 

If drinking were universally regarded as an art there would 
be no need of Prohibition. The people of France come nearer, 
perhaps, than any other nation to the ideal, and there is less 
chance of Prohibition being adopted in France than in any 
other country. The drinking of the true wine-drinker is 
contemplative. He sips, he meditates, he sips again, he 
revolves the glass, he watches the wine clinging to the side, he 
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notes the colour, he holds it up to the light. When he has 
had enough he would not desecrate the occasion by drinking 
more for he knows exactly when the “ margin of utility,” as 
the economists say, has been reached. The craving for the 
burning satisfaction of spirits is a different kind of drinking 
altogether. ‘i 

America arrived first at Prohibition because the contem. 
plative drinking of wine is very little practised in that country, 
Wine is, let us say, a subjective drink, whisky an objective, 
If the amount of wine drunk for the mere purpose of drinking, 
and not as an art, had any beneficent effect upon the quality 
of the wine produced, our great-grandfathers would have 
drunk better port wine than we can buy to-day. Mr. Todd 
is convinced, however, that the reverse is the truth. Doctored 
and deceiving wines have for the most part, he tells us, dis. 
appeared from the port wine market. Our great-grand. 
fathers probably drank something much more meretricious, 
and drank it thoughtlessly and fast, before they subsided 
into their historic position under the table. Mr. Gladstone 
was laying hold of the fringe of psychological truth when he 
tried to segregate that kind of drinking which was potentially 
respectable, and put it in the hands of the grocer instead of 
in those of the publican. 

Mr. Todd does not suffer gladly the conceited amateur, 
who fancies that he can give a valuable judgment upon wine 
without having ever gone through an apprenticeship. He 
says that modesty, “even in the expert,” is no bad thing, 
nor even a sign of inadequate knowledge. All the com- 
plexities and subleties of the various kinds of wine are indeed 
beyond the comprehension of one man. The real expert does 
not pretend to understand more than one sort. The wine 
produced on one level of the Céte d’Or differs perceptibly 
from that of another level. The very weeds in the vineyard 
affect the quality of the wine. No man can either explain or 
reproduce the results of particular combinations of soil and 
climate. If he could the charm would probably be gone 
Why, one might as well ask, is there a flavour in the tobace 
grown in Vuelta Abajo that cannot be exactly imitated 
anywhere else ? 

Every man has a right to his taste in wine as much as in 
books or pictures or friends. The vine-slopes of France and 
the rocky terraces of the Douro provide a bountiful distillatior 
of earth and sun, and a man must choose according as he likes 
what is strong and generous, or clusive, or dainty or luscious, 
British wine merchants are naturally most interested in wines 
that can be transported to this country, but we wish that 
someone would tell us more about some of those vins du pays, 
such as are served in jugs in French or Spanish or Italian 
wayside-inns. They are very “ rough,” no doubt, but they 
are interesting, not to say romantic, because they seem to 
taste of the very hills and valleys which produce them. 





THE NEW ZEALANDERS IN FRANCE.* 


Tue second volume of the popular history of “* New Zealand's 
Effort in the War,” in course of publication by the Dominion 
Government, deals with the history of the New Zealand 
Division from its formation in Egypt and despatch to France 
early in 1916 to its demobilization in Germany on March 25th, 
1919. Colonel Stewart has a noble subject which he has 
handled in a most praiseworthy manner. He has the great 
advantage of personal experience of the campaigns which he 
describes, having commanded the 2nd Canterbury Battalion 
continuously whilst the Division was in France, except whilst 
he was recovering from a wound received at Messines or was 
temporarily detached on staff duties. He has had access te 
the official war diaries, operation orders and other documents, 
as well as a large number of personal diaries and letters placed 
at his disposal by the actors in the scenes which he describes. 
At once vivid and exact, his book deserves to take a high place 
amongst divisional histories. The New Zcaland Division 
speedily made itself a great name in France. Lord Haig says 
that no division built up for itself a finer reputation, ‘* whether 
for the gallantry of its conduct in battle or for the excellence 
of its behaviour out of the line *—a double meed of prais¢ 
which could not be given to all overseas contingents. Sir 
George Harper attributes the “ unsurpassed record” of the 
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division to two causes, alike reflecting high credit on the 
Dominion :— 

“Firstly, the New Zealander was endowed to a marked degree 

with bravery, individuality and initiative. Every man fought 
intelligently. If a portion of the attacking line was checked, the 
remainder worked their way forward, dealt with the enemy opposing 
the advance, or relieved the situation so that an advance was possible 
on the whole front. Secondly, the division was kept up to strength 
throughout the operations. It was thus possible to retain brigades 
of four battalions, whereas in the British divisions a reduction to 
three had become necessary.”’ 
The latter point is specially creditable to the patriotism of 
New Zealand. Out of 243,876 men of military age in the 
Dominion more than half enlisted and 100,444 embarked for 
service oversea. Although the total casualties amounted to 
16,302 killed and 41,262 wounded, reinforeements were sent 
so regularly that the division was not only kept up at full 
strength throughout the War, but was able to supply an 
extra infantry brigade. At the Armistice it was the strongest 
division in any of the allied armies. The reeord is one of 
which the whole Empire should be proud. As to the uniform 
quality of the troops thus supplicd, there can be only one 
opinion. Their own commander, the gallant General Russell, 
expressed it happily when he said, on his return to New 
Zealand: ‘ They say a general leads his men. He does not 
really lead them, but he pushes them from behind, and when 
he has good boys like the New Zealanders he has no need to 
push them at all. He presses the button, and away they go, 
and sometimes they go too far.’ In Colonel Stewart's 
excellent narrative the exploits of the New Zealanders at the 
battles of the Somme, Messines, Ypres, Bapaume, Cambrai and 
elsewhere are most competently described. His book should 
become a patriotic and military classic in the beautiful 
Dominion which gave birth to so many silent heroes. 


se 


CATHOLICISM AND CRITICISM.* 

Tur author of this treatise is a well-known Dominican, for- 
merly Professor at the [ecole Biblique of Jerusalem. The 
orthodoxy even of the English translation is guaranteed by no 
fewer than five theological censors, and the original has gone 
through four French editions. In spite, however, of these 
advantages, the impression left on the non-Catholic reader 
will be that he has somehow passed into another planet, and 
has to deal with ways of thinking and reasoning other than 
his own. M. Loisy speaks of the mentalité particuliére et in- 
ferieure produced by seminary training. This book is an 
example. The writer, it may be presumed, is a man of more 
than average attainments ; the Ecole Biblique has done good 
work on certain lines. But he is overweighted by Saul’s 
armour. Quid hereticis et Christianis? asks Tertullian. 
Their language, it seems, has been confounded, “ that they 
might not understand one another's speech.” 

The instructions of Pius X., in his Apostolic Letter (1906) 
De ratione studiorum Sacre Scripture in seminariis clericorum 
servanda, are explicit. ** The Professor of Scripture will regard 
it as a sacred obligation at no time and on no point to depart 
from the common teaching and tradition of the Church.’ 
The segregation of the clergy is absolute ; escape is barred. 
Given the premiss—the infallibility of the Church—nothing 
could be more logical : how the system works out in practice 
may be seen in M. Houtin’s well-known volumes on the 
Question Biblique. And obviously such regulations open a 
guif between the Catholic and the non-Catholic student ; the 
two have no common ground. So that there is a certain 
unreality, not to use a stronger word, in the statement that :— 

“The Catholic is always at liberty to seck, and to find (the italics 
are ours), in the serious study of exegesis, history, science, philosophy 
and theology, the twofold satisfaction of being guided at one and 
the same time by Reason and by Faith. The wonder is how anyone 
can profess to be critical in matters of religious belief, yet remain 
unaffected by the nature of that divine communication which 
gives Catholic teaching the authority it undoubtedly possesses.” 
The words critical and criticism are used in different senses ; 
to the clerical and the lay mind they mean different things :— 

“Criticism is only permitted to enter the sanctuary in fetters, 
says M. Guignebert in reference to the wise restrictions which faith 
imposes upon rationalistic systems. ‘These restrictions are justified, 
however, once the divine character of Catholic dogma is recegnized ; 
since, if this dogma is infallibly true, it cannot be contradicted 
Without error.” 

No deubt. But, in this case, why talk of criticism ? Criticism 
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and infallibility are mutually exclusive ; we cannot have it 
both ways. 

P. Hugueney lays stress on the Proc’ from Miracles, and 
enlarges in particular on an alleged Eucharistic miracle at 
Faverney in 1608. The details do not differ from those of 
other marvels of the same nature. The Monstrance con- 
taining the Sacred Species is said to have been miraculously 
preserved from being destroyed by a fire ; it is seen suspended 
in mid-air without visible support ; it raises itself, and descends 
without human agency upon the altar prepared for its recep- 
tion; the sound of silver bells is heard during the process ; 
unbelievers are either converted or confounded ; the faithful 
are consoled. We should not now ask—did these things 
take place? but—how did people come to believe that they 
took place ? And the wonder is not that such stories found 
acceptance in the sixteenth century, but that they should be 
adduced as evidence for Catholicism by a Professor of Theology 
and five theological censors in our own day. 





FROM NINEVEH TO OXFORD STREET.* 


| Mr. Lircnrre.p’s Illustrated History of Furniture is nothing 


| if not popular, the present being the seventh edition within 


|“ worthy of high praise,” 


twenty years. The first illustration is of an Assyrian 


| throne and footstool circa 888 B.c., and the last of a bed- 
| room 


Furnished in the new Colonial style by Waring and 
Gillow.” When we add that Mr. Litchfield considers a 
‘“* Sideboard, in carved oak, with subjects taken from Sir 
Walter Scoti’s Kenilworth, 1851,” as a piece of craftsmanship 
and that he shows two Sandring- 
ham interiors (photographed in the early ‘nineties) as ** Two 
favourable examples of the present fashion,” the reader 
will share our wonder at the author's steadfast courage in 
thus hanging on to an otherwise long-abandoned position. 

It is, however, possible that even Casabianca was not 
informed that ‘tall but he had fled,’ and it may be that 
Mr. Litchfield is unaware of his own conspicuous valour, 


| Who else to-day would dare to confess himself thus under 
| the heading * Present Taste for Furnishing ” ? :— 


| quaint stool from 





“There is, of course, in very many cases, an individuality 


i 
| gained by the omnium gatherum of such a mode of furnishing. 


The cabinet which reminds its owner of a tour in Italy, the 
Tangiers and the embroidered piano cover 
from Spain are to those who are in the habit of travelling pleasant 
souvenirs ; as are also the presents from friends (when they have 
taste and judgment), the screens and flower-stands and the 
photographs, which are reminiscences of the forms and faces 
separated from us by distance or removed by death.” 

When we require stage directions for the setting of “ The 
Drawing-room at the Laurels” in our play, The Safety 
Bicycle, we shall know where to go for instruction. 





THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
—$<j——— 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Is there perhaps a slight tendency to heaviness to be detected 
in the November issue ? Is it even combined with a certain 
aloofness from eurrent affairs? At any rate, the article on 
‘** Pietro Aretino, the First Journalist,” is most entertaining— 
Aretino, the infamous man, “* whom even the Capuchins were 
obliged to vomit.” He it was, that ‘* monster of iniquity,” 
who discovered the weapon of publicity and used it to the 
** He con- 
trived a weapon for his own ends which has in our own day 


utmost for his own anarchic or selfish purposes. 


come to be more powerful than any established government— 
publicity, the Press.” 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The contents bills of all the monthlies bear a distinct like- 
1 it be otherwise 





ness to one another this month. How cou 
when September and October gave us events which came 
) 


only a little short of a tragic and intimate importance? The 


Fortnighily’s article on Kemal is of particular mterest, as is 
New Turkey.” Dr. Montague 


1 Report and draws 


also an essay upon “ The 
Lomax writes a reply to the Asylum Refort 
attention to a book to which he contributes a preface, The 
Experiences of an Asylum Patient. We believe that most 
impartial observers will agree that Dr. Lomax has entirely 
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substantiated his accusation of Asylum maladministration. 
There are happy exceptions ; we could instance two public 
asylums where patients are not only humanely but even 
fairly intelligently treated, but it is in spite, not because of, 
the official system that these institutions maintain their 
respectable if not brilliant efliciency. We hope to deal more 
fully with this subject ir a future issue. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The general articles in this month's issue, though attractive, 
and in the case of the Duke of Northumberland’s essay both 
important and controversial, are somewhat overshadowed 
by the remarkable verve of the editorial ‘‘ Episodes of the 
Month.” There is often an element of melodrama in the 
National Review's view both of men and events. But on this 
occasion the distortions amount to no more than the necessary 
simplifications of the caricaturist, simplifications which serve 
here to illuminate and hold in focus the memorable events of 
the last six weeks. Had the summary been a little shorter: 
it might have served as a model of how the exposition of 
current history should be tackled, with its amusing juxta- 
position for contrast or correlation of events to which accidents 
of time had lent a false perspective. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The usual subject of the Near East is here dealt with by 
Lord Crewe and by General Sir Frederick Maurice. M. 
Philippe Millet writes a sensible, blunt and friendly article 
on the estrangement between France and England, and 
Mr. William Miller contributes an interesting and well-written 
article on Italian politics with special reference to that singular 
personage, Signor Giolitti, of whom he makes a thoroughly 
living figure. 

THE LONDON MERCURY. 

In this month's Mercury Mr. Powys Edwards draws Mr, 
Blunden fairly well and Mr. Robert Graves most unintelli- 
gently. The poems are rather uninteresting, but Mr. Squire 
is good in a one-act comedy on the Bacon and Shakespeare 
controversy, and Mr. Maurice Baring in an article called 
“The Alternative” is excellent. Mr. Baring has gravely 
considered what would have happened if Napoleon had gone 
jnto the British Navy as planned, if Alfred de Musset had 
turned diplomat,and if Charles Dickens had become an actor. 
Perhaps the rather solemn section on ** Cardinal Lord Byron ” 


is the most delightful—** a writer better known now for his | 


sermons than his lyrics.” Mr. Cyril Falls’s article on 


Zarrés is of interest. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

This month’s Blackwood is a little less entertaining than 
usual, though the account of the strange meeting between 
“Rousseau and Boswell” is delightful. The arch-interviewer's 
letter by which he introduces himself is so characteristic that 
its opening deserves setting down again :— 

“Monstecr,—I am a gentleman of an old Scots family. You 
know my rank. I am twenty-four years old. You know my age. 
I present myself, sir, as a man of unique merit, as a man with a 
sensitive heart, a spirit lively yet melancholy. Ah! if all I have 
sufiered vives me no special merit in the eyes of M. Rousseau, why 
was I ever so created, and why did he ever write as he has done 2?” ~ 
We are also given a glimpse of Boswell’s fantastic Corsican 

“Musings Without Method” begins with a well- 
indictment of the late Prime Minister and_ his 
*“An Unrealised Asset” horses and racing 
are amusingly discussed. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

Anyone who wants half an hour’s delightful reading and 
a brilliant lesson in style should read a partly published 
account by Thomas Carlyle of a “ Three-Days’ Tour to the 
Netherlands.” It is written with hardly a trace of Carlyle’s 
considered crabbedness and is of a modernity for which 
any writer of the present day would probably be damned 
by the older critics. The travellers reach Ostend, 


adventure, 
considered 


policy, whilst in 


“A heavy country ship came in directly after us, with much 
noise and jumble, vociferous Dutch scolding heard on board, and 
tarry irregular men jumping hither and thither. Our little Captain 
stept ashore with us; two ugly Douaniers in brown-green frocks 
of coarse cloth, in flat dogskin caps, with sulky red moustaches, 
with coarse cutlasses, and not the best air in the world, were 
gently drawing nigh—to sce whether our Royal-navy flag was 
not perchance a counterfeit. . . . Across the water of this Dock, 
between us and the main sea, we could read, on a large simple- 


looking, red-tiled, whitewashed house, one of a little group at 





some distance : 


i ct Hier verkoopt men Drank, Were a human being 
sells drink ! 


The Cornhill contains, besides, an entertaining article on 
* Women Electors * and some agreeable rather than brilliant 
short stories. 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 

The editors of the World's Werk have a wonderful knack 
of presenting dull but important subjects, such as ‘ Wireless 
in Schools, * The Smoke Abatement Question,” and ‘ The 
Land Workers’ Union ” in such a way that they are as amusing 
to read about as the latest murder or musical comedy. The 
present number deals, besides, with more obviously attractive 
things, such as Mrs. Hilton Young’s (Lady Scott) sculpture, 
with Lord Northcliffe, with sky signs, and the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. ‘ Home Counties” writes a most 
persuasive and instructive article on ‘The Land Union,” 
illustrated by most cleverly chosen photographs. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

Among much interesting matter in the current issue, the 
article by Sir Charles Holmes is of particular importance. 
He has dealt with the Van Eyck Madonna recently purchased 
for the Melbourne Gallery and at present onshowat the National 
Gallery before its departure for Australia. This is probably 
the last Van Eyck that will be on the market, and Sir Charles 
Holmes rates it high among the master’s work. A most 
attractive Signorelli forms the frontispiece of the issue and is 
accompanied by an exposition by Mr, Tancred Borenius. 
The high standard of the magazine is maintained throughout, 
and we can assure the public that it is not, as is sometimes 
imagined, suitable only for the connoisseur. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


RAYMOND REVISED. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen. 
6s. net.)}—Two new chapters are here added to a book in 
which Sir Oliver Lodge gave communications through mediums 
which he believed to have come from his son Raymond, 
who was killed in the War. The rest of the book is abridged 
in order that this edition may be cheaper and may reach a 
wider audience. It is as blindly partisan to refuse to consider 
such records as to accept their truth without qualification. 
With any interpretation the facts are remarkable; and if 
we do not believe them supernatural they still remain as 
evidence of not sufficiently examined powers of the human 
mind. It is possible to explain almost every incident of 
this book as exhibiting in the medium an unconscious fraud 
made plausible and mystifying by the heightening of the 
sensibilities in what, for lack of a better term, we call hysterical 
conditions. Even so a study of hysterical conditions would 
be both interesting and valuable; it might, for example, 
help to explain water-divining and weather-forecasting, and 
show us how to make practical use of the more excitable 
conditions of our senses. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIRDS. By Adolf Paul. 
(Alfred Montgomery, Whitehall House, 5.W.1. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—Adolf Paul is a Swiss dramatist of considerable reputation, 
and an obvious Continental. We can recognize a Teutonic 


dramatist from all others by his passionate seriousness 
in philosophy, sociology and sex. The moral of this 


comedy is briefly that a man, to be happy, must keep his 
women-folk in hand. The chief personae are Solomon, who 
is portrayed as knowing this truth from his wisdom and wide 
experience; Sabud, who comes to the verge of ruin by an 
idealistic love; and Abishag, a woman. The Language of the 
Birds is a strong, capable Strindbergian play, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Arthur Travers-Borgstroem, who has translated it, 
thought that Solomon spoke as Solomon sang, and that he 
sang in these accents: “ Art silent?” “Ifa, ha! <A picture 
of thy marriage this, I trow.” 

THE LITERATURE OF ECSTASY. By Albert Mordell. 
(Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—‘* There is only one kind 
of poetry, the utterance of an eestatic state.” “ There is no 
such thing as dramatic or epic poetry.” ** Note how ponderous 
are some of the old epics, the Hiad, the Divine Comedy and 
Orlando Furioso.” “ The Acneid is really a novel in verse.” 
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“Much of Aeschylus’s moral and religious philosophy bores 
and irritates us.” ‘‘ Our English poets who write in blank 
verse would have done even better to use prose.” ‘“ If there 
is a high form of the literature of ecstasy it is surely that in 
which the ecstasy of humanitarianism is described. It is 
that which shows a man with a highly developed sense of 
social justice, who is making sacrifices because he observes the 
misery of the many due to the privileged few.” Such are the 
naive views of Mr. Albert Mordell, author of The Erotic Motive 
in Literature. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANT BIOLOGY. By A. G. Tansley. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. A. G. Tansley 
has given us an exceedingly interesting elementary account 
of the interests of modern biology. The book is primarily 
intended for medical students and is based on the portion 
of the Cambridge syllabus that is specially concerned with 
plants, but, as the author states in his preface, ‘“* The effort 
has been made to treat the material from the point of view 





of general biology rather than from the narrower outlook | 


of pure botany.” This treatment helps to make the 
book a very interesting and instructive one. It will 
he of considerable value to those who wish to acquire 
an idea of the principles of modern biology but have | 
no knowledge of natural science. We would select for | 
special mention the chapters dealing with the structure 


and behaviour of living substances and the bearing of physics | 


and chemistry on such problems. The illustrations are well 
chosen and include original diagrams of structural features 


difficult to visualize and not usually given in textbooks. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST AS SEEN BY THE) 


PRIMITIVE MASTERS. By Emile Cammacrts. (S.P.C.K. 
6s. net.)—In this departure from poetry into the field of 
Biblical exposition, M. kmile Cammaerts gives a new method 
for the better understanding of the Scriptures. To appreciate 
more fully the significance of the Gospels, the Cammaerts 
family chooses certain reproductions of Italian art, illustrative 


of some episode in the life of Christ, and, in the light of the | 
master’s interpretation, preeeeds to reconstruct the incident. | 


M. Cammaerts offers this work, not as a criticism of either 
pictures or subject, but as an exemplification of his method. 
Excellent as this may be for the promotion of Biblical know- 
ledge, it cannot be said to be very desirable as giving a true 
appreciation of the Primitive painters and sculptors. It can 
be well understood how M. Cammaerts, primarily concerned 
with literary values, will find very acceptable any aspect of 
plastic art which enhances and amplifies the story, but in 
fairness to the early masters it must be emphasized that 
their work, as an independent expression, can stand apart 
from any subject-matter which acted as stimulus. In 


fact that this is too often forgotten lies the danger of M. Cam- | 


maerts’s method. The fourteen half-tone illustrations, 
exceedingly well chosen by the author’s children, are equally 
well reproduced. 

MASSINGER AND ‘‘ THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN.” By 
A. H. Cruickshank. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)— 


We begin an examination of The Two Noble Kinsmen with the | 


assurance that, if internal evidence can ever be trusted, both 
Fletcher and Shakespeare had some hand in its writing; and 
the first quarto assigns it to these two “ memorable worthies.”” 
There are parts, however, that are clearly not in the style 
either of Fletcher or of Shakespeare ; there are frequent signs 
of clumsiness and of inability to use words expressively ; 
and, again, there are passages of beauty and grace unlike 
cither author in cadence and choice of phrase. For an instance 
we may quote the invocation of Diana : 
*O sacred, shadowy, cold and constant queen, 
Abandoner of revels, mute, contemplative, 
Sweet, solitary. 

Plainly the editor of an Elizabethan will hold it his duty 
to clear his own dramatist from any accusation of having 
written the bad scenes of this play. 
this service conclusively for Massinger. At the same time, 
he is frank cnough to admit that Massinger cannot have 
written the good parts either. One of the rules of this kind 
of criticism (it deserves a wider application) is ** Poetae non 
multiplicandi,” 
allow the traces of four poets’ work. Mr. Cruickshank’s 
solution is that Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Beaumont all 
collaborated in the revision of an old play and left much of it 


| the mode of expression. 


| contains 71 reproductions. 
the 





unaltered. Fortunately, we cannot on this occasion blame the 
universal scapegoat, William Rowley. 


STATUTES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Theodore F. T. Plucknett. 
(Cambridge University Press. 20s. net.)—The two Cambridges 
are pleasantly connected by the fact that Mr. Plucknett dates 

rom Harvard the preface to a book which originated as a dis- 

sertation for a Cambridge degree. This admirable monograph 
is the second volume in the series of ‘* Cambridge Studies in 
English Legal History,” edited by the Downing Professor. It 
deals with the study of statutes and their interpretation in the 
time of the first three Edwards, and is based on a thorough 
examination of the Year Books from 1292 to 1847. The 
subject is too technical for detailed criticism in our columns, 
but we may congratulate Mr. Plucknett on making a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of mediaeval legal methods, and 
may add that the scholarly quality of his work is creditable to 
both the great Universities with which it is associated. 

THE MAKING OF AUSTRALASIA. By Thomas Dunbabin. 
(Black. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dunbabin, who was formerly a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, and is now on the staff of a Sydney 
paper, has written a very readable sketch of the history of the 
Australian Commonwealth and the Dominion of New Zealand. 
It is rather startling to learn that, from the foundation of 
Botany Bay in 1788 to the final abolition of the system of 
transportation in 1867, no less than 137,161 criminals were 
sent from the British Isles to Australia. This has always been 
rather a sore subject in Sydney, as at least one Governor 
learnt to his but Mr. Dunbabin dispas- 
sionate account of the convict days, and shows how, under 
the influence of the Macarthurs, Wentworths and Macquaries, 
this unpromising material contributed to the formation of one 
of the finest and most independent races to be found anywhere 
in our Empire. It must, of course, be remembered that a large 
proportion of the convicts were not what nowadays we should 
call criminals at all. 

THE DRAWINGS OF THE ROYAL GALLERY OF THE 
UFFIZI IN FLORENCE. By Odoardo H. Giglioli. (Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.)—This littie book gives an account of a large 
venture now being carried out of the publication of facsimile 
reproductions of drawings in the Uffizi collection. These are 
issued in 20 portfolios of 500 drawings. The selection seems a 
little strange, there are so many of the 17th and 18th-century 
artists and none by Michelangelo. 

ALPHONSE LEGROS.—Messrs. Colnaghi have 
the catalogue of the drawings, paintings, etchings, and litho- 
graphs from the collection of Mr. F. E. Bliss. The 
Legros was not an interesting 
painter, but he was a great draughtsman, and some of the 
things reproduced here are of wonderful beauty, notably so 
the silver-point head of a girl, which might hang undi 
in any collection of cinquecento drawings. 

-REALMS OF GREEN. By Gerald Bull. (Simpkin. 6s. net.) — 
Wordsworth’s accusation found a target in a thousand heads, 
and no one dare look at a primrose now without seeing the 
Universe imposed upon its innocent face. Least of all Mr. 
Bull. He has a closer knowledge of Nature than the amateur’s, 
but he conceives it his duty to fog his observations with vague 
thoughts about evolution and morality and the pulsating 
grandeurs of creation. If he could temper his ornate raptures 
he would make an agreeable essayist. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—<——_— 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Sr. Jamrs’s.—The Beating on the Door .. 8.15—2.30 
{An antt- Bolshevik melodrama which is exciting enough. 
The Makaroff Singers in Russian folk songs make the 
entr’acte more attractive than the acts.) 
Recexr.—The Immortal Hour .. oe -- 8.30—2.30 
{A successful English opera.) 
Tue Ovp Vic.—Julius Caesar— 
November 13th, 15th 7.30 


November 18th im 3. 
New Taearre.—The Cenci— 

November 13th wi 

November 20th ae 


Lirrie Tueatre.—The Nine o'clock Review .. 
(Good, but might have been much better.) 


2.30 
2.30 
9.0—2.45 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


November 11th.—Wicmore Har1i.—Léner Quartet .. 3.0 
{We who would go to Budapest to hear the Léner Quartet, must 
not miss its fine performances here.]} 
November 12th.—Perorie’s Parace, Mime Enpb 
Roap, E. 3.0 
[The Philharmonic Quartet deserves to be known a as the Philanthropic 
Quartet for its adventuring beyond the West End.) 
November 13th.—QvUEEN’s HaL..—Goossens Orchestra 8.0 
{Orchestral and choral works by Mr. Arnold Bax. Notice later.) 
November 14th.—NaTIoNaAL GALLERY oe 2.45 
(The Snow Quartet will play Dr. R. Vaughan Williams in G minor 
and Mozart in D minor.) 
November 17th.—Aro.ian HAii.—Miss Adila 
Faschiri . re oe «+ Gee 


{A brave programme of new works by Tcherepnin, who is generally 
known b y his difficult pianoforte concerto, and Darius Milhand, 
the would-be revolutionary.! 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


GauLenies, 5 REGENT STREET. 

(The Autumn Salon—many good pictures and very few bad ones.] 
Leicester GALLERTES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

[A first exhibition in England of the work of Ilya Repin, the famous Russian 

painter. Disappointing, but interesting.) 
Tuomas McLean’s GauLerties, 7 HAYMARKET. 
{Drawings and caricatures by Boardman Robinson—an American artist of 
considerable merit. A littl umeven, but at his best very good.) 

Mepici Soctety’s GALLERTES, 7 GRAFTON STREET. 
[An exhibition, of the admirable Mar‘es Society’s reproductions, chtefly from 
Manct. Among the best reproductions to be bought in English.) 


Gouri. 


Tur 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 
REACTION IN SECURITIES. 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir.—At the time of writing, public securities are ex- 
periencing a setback. The reason is not far to seek. 
t would be easy to assert simply that the reaction in 
stocks was occasioned by the news from the Near East 











and the demoralization of the Foreign Exchanges, but 
that would not entirely express the situation. The 


plain fact is that for some time past the Stock Exchange 
and the public alike have chosen to emphasize all the 
favourable points in the situation and to ignore all 
unfavourable factors. That does not say that from the 
point of view of the money-maker the view has, up to 
the present, been wrong, because the mere record of 
security movements during the past twelve months is 
sufficient to demonstrate that price fluctuations on the 
whole have been in favour of purchasers. During the 
first half of the year gilt-edged securities steadily advanced 
on cheap money and a moderate improvement in the 
national finances, while since the turn of the half-year 
there have been activity and improvement in the more 
speculative departments. 
* x a * 

Not only has the market emphasized the favourable 
influences such as low money rates, the abundance of 
funds awaiting investment and the low level of many 
securities, but even as regards the unsettled condition 


of Europe and the domestic political crisis at home the 
tendency has been to place a favourable interpretation 











on those matters. As regards the disturbed economic 
and political conditions on the Continent, the point 
has been made that they serve to hinder any revival 
in international trade and to that extent, therefore, 
tend to perpetuate the easy money conditions, and with 
the same philosophic cheerfulness (strongly suggestive, 
by the way, of an increase in speculative positions for 
the rise) it is argued that we cannot possibly have a less 
satisfactory Government than the one which has just 
gone out of office, and that as a Labour victory is regarded 
as out of the question any change in the Government 
must be for the better. 
* * * * 
In other words, the disposition has been to emphasize 
every favourable point and ignore all unpleasant factors, 
and it is scarcely surprising, therefore, when from time 
to time there comes a reminder that Near Eastern prob- 
lems may present acute complications and that economic 
disturbances may get out of hand and affect even social 
and political order, that there should be a temporary 
flurry in markets such as that which has occurred during 
the past few days. Should the Turkish news improve 
I have little doubt that prices will rally again, for 
in the present sanguine temperament of markets I 
doubt whether the fall in the franc and mark would be 
sufficient in themselves to produce any great effect, 
though markets are undoubtedly more disposed to 
give attention to the recent break in the value of the 
frane than to the prolonged slump in the German mark. 
This is due to the fact that relations between the Paris 
Bourse and London are intimate, and a good deal of the 
weakness of the past week has been directly connected 
with selling from the Bourse. 
* * * x 
Before my next letter appears the issues of the General 
Election will have been decided, and turning aside from 
all questions of foreign politics it may be interesting to 
ask what effect is likely to be produced upon the Stock 
Markets. Dismissing, as we surely may, all possibility 
of a Labour Government, I think that the mere fact of 
the General Election being out of the way will in itself 
have a favourable effect, whichever Party be returned 
to power. If Mr. Bonar Law should succeed in forming 
a fairly strong Government the chances perhaps favour— 
in the nes ather more activity 
and confidence, if only by reason of dissatisfaction with 
the Coalition Ministry and the strong desire for a change. 
There is little doubt, however, that in a short time the 
acid test which will be applied to any Ministry will be 
that of reduced expenditure and lower taxation. At 
present the City entirely respects Mr. Bonar Law’s reticence 
in the matter of pledges, knowing what little value is 
to be attached to election promises. Nevertheless, 
the Premier will do well to remember that on this one 
matter of economy not merely the City but the whole 
public is united. It has, in fact, come at last to be 
recognized that economy and efficiency constitute the onl) 
possible means of bringing renewed prosperity to the 
country.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artrucr W. Kuppy. 





The City, November 8th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

There are fashions in securities as well as in garments. 
For some few months I have indicated the tendency 
for investors to seek prior-charge stocks of some of the 
big industria!s rather than the gilt-edged group, and 
only last week we had on the one hand the failure (so 
far as public response was concerned) of the India Loan 
and the complete success of an issue of Pease and Partners 
Debenture stock, although the actual yield to the investor 
was slightiy higher in the case of the India Loan than 
in the case of the Pease and Partners Debenture stock. 
True, the India Loan was for as much as £20,000,000 
and the Pease and Partners issue was only for a million, 
but, whereas the rush for the latter was so great that 
the lists were closed within an hour of opening, the India 
stock lists remained open for some days, and even then 
the amount applied for was under £2,000,000. In both 
cases the duration of the Loan was much the same, and 
the fact that the industrial -debentures were in the form 
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of 5 per cents. at the price of 93, and the India Loan 

in 44 per cents. at 85, should have been in favour of the 

India issue. The fact remains, however, that underwriters 

of the latter had to take 91 per cent. of the issue, while 

the Pease and Partners Debenture stock was very much 

over-subscribed. 
* * ” *” 

During the past week there has been more than one 
instance of the success attending fresh issues of capital. 
The week, however, has also been rendered interesting 
by the fact that the Chilean Loan, to which I referred a 
week ago, as expected in the market here, was, at the 
last moment, secured by the United States. Had the 
Loan been offered here it would probably have been 
on the basis of a 7 per cent. issue at about 96, and I 
should say it would have been well applied for. Partly, 
however, by reason of the fact that American bankers 
are not hampered by the 2 per cent. stamp duties with 
which we are afflicted here, they were able to outbid 
the English Market. At the present moment, with the 
American exchange adverse to us, there is, perhaps, no 
particular reason to regret the tendency of the States 
to secure a good many of the loans which were more 
usually associated with London, but it must not be 
forgotten that our ability to make foreign loans has 
always been very closely linked with our commercial 
prosperity, and in these stamp duties, as in other forms 
of burdensome taxation, we get a reminder of the handicap 
to our activities which must be removed at the earliest 
possible moment. 

* * * * 

Considerable interest has been taken by City circles 
in the suggestion recently put forward by Mr. Herbert 
Gibbs in the Times, and supported in last week’s Spectator, 
to the effect that the time has come for an exhaustive 
inquiry into the whole nature of the incidence of our 
taxation. In some quarters the point is made (suggested, 
no doubt, by the innumerable Commissions and Committees 
incidental to the late Government) that the matter was 
sufficiently dealt with by the Royal Commission on 
Income-tax which sat recently. It is generally admitted 
that the Commission performed useful service, and, 
in some respects, the system of Income-tax levy has been 
slightly simplified. The work of that Commission, 
however, was limited to an examination of the Income- 
tax itself, whereas the City understands Mr. Gibbs’s 
proposal to relate to the question of taxation as a whole, 
and, consequently, the feeling in financial circles is 
very strongly in favour of his suggestion. It is felt that 
anything which will take questions of taxation out of the 
regions of mere party and class strife, and examine them 
solely from the scientific standpoint and also from the 
standpoint of national welfare, would, in itself, be of 
infinite benefit. 

* * . * 

My comments upon the failure of Sir Charles R. 
McGrigor, Bart., and Co., the Army Agents, and the 
suggestion I ventured to make with regard to the moral 
claim of depositors for Government assistance, would 
seem to be emphasized by the appalling disclosures 
at the recent meeting of creditors. No provision at all 
seems to have been made for bad debts, and one loan still 
on the books at £60,000 was made some twenty years 
ago on securities of little or no value to a client now dead 
and insolvent. No balance-sheets were issued, and it 
is scarcely surprising that the point should now be raised 
as to whether in the case of a firm acting as direct agents 
for the War Office oflicial inspection of the accounts 
should not have been made periodically. It is clear 
that the slightest investigation during the past few 
years would have sufliced to disclose the appalling state 
of affairs. 

* * * * 

Shareholders in the Union Cold Storage Company 
have reason to be satisfied with the latest statement of 
accounts. Not only has there been a substantial increase 
in net profits, but the directors appear to be pursuing 
a cautious policy with regard to Reserves and Depreciation 
funds. For the past three years there has been a steady 
increase in the net profits, but on all occasions the dividend 
on the Ordinary shares, which are held privately, has 
simply been maintained at 10 per cent., the additional 





profits going either to special funds or to increase the 
carry-forward. This will be seen at a glance from the 
following brief statement :— 


1919. 1920. 1921. 








2 £ £ £ 
Net profit ee om .. 248,227 395,275 483,999 
Brought forward oa -.» 51,066 71,717 87,497 

299,293 466,992 571,496 
Res. and depreciation .. 78,777 87,989 108,667 
Pref. dividends ar 118,800 261,555 828,800 
Ordinary dividend .. .. 80,000 30,000 30,000 
(10 p.c.) (10 p.c.) (10 p.c.) 
Carry forward ., os +» 71,716 87,496 104,028 


A further good feature in the Report is the decline of 
Bankers’ and Other loans by about £92,000. In the 
balance-sheet the auditors draw attention to the fact 
that no provision has been made for the amount payable 
by the company in respect of Excess Profits Duty for 
the years 1914 to 1920. 








A. Gm 
TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


— 





FOR CHILLY NIGHTS 


The best way to prevent a ¢hill is to keep the body well nourished. 
A capital thing to take on a cold winter's night, or at any hour of 
the day, is a cup of Savory & Moore’s delicious Cocoa & Milk, 
which, besides being highly nourishing and sustaining, is so easily 
digested that it can be taken by those who have to deny themselves 
tea, coffee and cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Sufferers from Insomnia or Nervous Dyspepsia find the Cocoa & 
Milk particularly helpful in promoting sleep. It is made ina moment 
as it needs neither milk nor sugar, but merely hot water. 


TESTIMONY.—* Ordinary cocoa for supper used to cause sleeplessness and a 
headache in the morning, whereas I can take yours and sleep well after it, rising quite 
refreshed.” 

“ After giving it a thorough trial I am convinced that there is no preparation in the 
shape of cocoa or chocolate to equal it. It is very sustaining and digestible, also the 
flavour is delicious.” 

Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 1434 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 





PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will 





the sum payable under your Life Policy 
suffice to maintain your family? Is 


your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 


“BUY YOUR IRISH LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Write to-day for copy of Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P., sent post 
free. Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, ULSTER. 





————————— 


DENT.—Notice of Removal. 

Che old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 

and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 

Sa neease owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT (this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 

To v8 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will fa 

| future be the Head Office; thelr other addroag 
H.M. THE KING. | being 4 Royal Exchange, E.O, 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR oOik 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


 ADY, excellent personal references, experienced, OFFERS 


ideal ROME with own childron to CHILDREN whose parents are going abroad, | 


&c. Any age taken. Mother's care given. Nurse kept. Local educational facilities. 
Exceptionally healthy spot. Beautiful house in own grounds by sea and hills.— 
Mrs. FRANCES SAGER, Ye Homesteade, Cliff Road, Sheringham. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
- 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
SALES by AUCTION NEXT WEEK, each Sale commencing at ONE 


procisely :— 

NOVEMBER 138rx-14Ts.—CHOICE MODERN ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS and 
PICTURES, the property of the late H. 8. J. Maas, Esq., formerly Consul-General 
for the Netherlands; of the late Rev. J. A. Dodd, Siecine Rectory, Wallingford ; 
of A. E. Bellairs, Esq., Stone House, Forest Row, Sussex ; and of the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Peterson, deceased, 39 Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 3 (sold by order of the Public Trustee). 

NOVEMBER 13TH, 14TH AND 16TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and 
ILLUMINATED and OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, the property of Sir R. Wakile 
Griffith, Bart., Hendersyde Park, Kelso, N.B.; of the late James A. Henryson Caird, 
Esq., of Cassencary, Creetown, N.B.; of the Right Hon. the Earl of Strathmore. 
Books from Wroxton Abbey, Banbury, forming part of the North Heirlooms. A 
very fine set of the First Four Follo Editions of Shakespeare, formerly the property 
of the late Richard Johnson, Esq., of Manchester; also AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the property of Her Grace the Duchess of St. 
Albans and of the late Thomas Ellison, Esq. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s. 

NOVEMBER 167TH-17TH.—WORKS of ART, comprising Articles of a Bygone 
Age from the collection of the late Frederick Arthur Crisp, F.S.A.; also Fans, 
Lace, Furniture, Oriental Carpets, &c., including the property of Lord Treowen. 

On view. ® Catalogues may be had. 


HODGE, 


ESSRS. 


o'clock 


FOR SALE, &c. 


OR SALE, owing to ill-health of Principal, a high-class Day 
School, near London, recognized by the Board of Education ; over 100 day 

pupils paying from 8 to 10 guineas a term; net profit about £800. Attractive pre- 
mises In large grounds, held on lease. About £1,000 required for furniture ; goodwill, 
if necessary, by instalments. Suitable for University woman with good High School 
pxperience —For further particulars apply T. 3429, ¢ o Truman and Knightley, Ltd., 
School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


| ihetiaatediahes © ST. HELEN’S 


(Two miles from Hastings) 

Tor sale by private treaty, or by auction carly in December, the above very 
attractive Freehold Country House, in splendid order, standing high, facing South, 
and overlooking the Sea and the Downs. 

Accommodation: 5 Reception Rooms, 14 Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms, Servants’ 
Ha!l, Kiectric Light, Company's Water, Main Drainage; Lodge, Stabitng and 
Garage ; Model Farm Buildings; charming and well-timbered Grounds, also four 


valuable Meadows, in all nearly 
16 ACRES. 


Full particulars from the Auctioneers, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & CO., 
24 Ryder Stseet, St. James's, London, 8.W. 1. 


PARK. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
OF BRISTO 


NIVERSITY 


The University is about to proceed to the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN. Salary will depend on qualifications and experience of 
the selected candidate, and will not be less than £500 per annum. 
Apart from technical experience, academic and linguistic qualifications 
are essential. 

Applications to be lodged, on or before November 18th, 1922, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars are available. 


eer LL 


Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER to organise and take the French 
throughout the 1 


L. 


U 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL. 


School 


Degree, or its equivalent, essential, and previous experience in a Secondary School 
desirabl 
Salary £198 to £385, according to experience 


Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
Bodmin, to whom they should be returned not later than November 17th, 1922. 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 
November 2nd, 1922 


] ppocanan TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL, 
. Wanted. in January if possible, a TEACHER OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, Dartford or Bedford preferred. Keen Churchwoman, resident, 
Burnham seak Apply at once to the Rey. the PRINCIPAL. 


RIVATE SECRETARY desires appointment for Evening Work 
m or suburt Own typewriter Or would type Author's 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Loud 


the 


oniy (in 
MSS Box 1138 
NHAPLAIN at a large Secondary School desires a change of 
preferably to Church of England Public Sehool.--Apply 
13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


environment 
Vox 1137, the Spectator 


T ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
A 


SCIENCE 
A RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP for postgraduate work of the value of £175 


Including school fees, available tor one year wil! be awarded in December 1922 
(endidates should apply to the DIRECTOR London School of Feonomtes 
Hougiton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, for a form of application, which should bx 


Cowvleted and returned not later than November 1 ot 





| 





CNaIAN EDUCATION STAFF—ROYAL -AIR FORCE, 


Applications are invited for the following Vacancies, to be filled in January, 19 3 
or earlier :— : - 
ELECTRICAT, AND WIRELESS SCHOOL, FLOWERDOWN, nr. WINCHESTER 

: MASTER-IN-CHARGE, Grade II. £600, by £20 to £700 : 
No. 1 SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL TRAINING (BOYS), HALTON, nr. W ENDOVER, 


' 







UCKS. 
Several GRADUATE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, Grade If. £275, 
to £395; by £20 to £550 
Tn the case of appointments to Grade IIT. an allowance up to ten increments of 
the scale can be granted in respect of previous experience and War service. Prefer. 
ence will be given to candidates who have served as commissioned officers in any of 
the three Services. , 
The subjects of instruction include English, Practical Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Elementary Thermodynamics, Electricity and Drawing. 
Further particulars and the necessary form of application can be obtained from 
the SECRETARY (A.E.), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Applied 


U F108 OF 


UNIVERSITY 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 


Vacancies for— 


(A) PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Salary.—£860 per annum on scale £3860—30—1,100. 
Passage.—Allowance of £60 towards passage expenses, 
(B) LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Salary.—£464 per annum on seale £464—26—568, 
Passage.—Allowance of £40 towards passage expenses. 


In addition, in both cases a free first-class ticket is provided from Cape Town 
to Johannesburg, and half salary {3s paid during the voyage. Duties commence 
on March Ist, 1923. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials as to qualifications, experience 
and character, all in duplicate, must be lodged with the SECRETARY, Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.« 
from whom Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than November 22nd, 1922. 


OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


U NILON 
NATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Fully-qualified and certificated MALE ASSISTANT-TEACHERS are required 
for various Government Schools In the Province of Natal. 

Age limit 35. 

Minimum qualification : Board of Education Certificate or Certificate accepted by 
the Board as equivalent thereto. 

Full particulars and forms of application may bo obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Office of the liigh Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C., with whom definite applications must be lodged not later than 1st December, 
1922. 





HE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLDHAM. 


(An Endowed, State-aided Day School on the same Foundation as the Manchester 
and the Pendicton High Schools and the Bury Grammar School.) 





THE GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of IMEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School. The new Head-Mistress will be appointed early in lebruary next, 
and will take up the work on June Ist next. 

Candidates must be Graduates (or the Cambridge equivalent) of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Initial salary £500, rising to £730 by annual increments of £25 

Letters of application, accompanied by copies of four testimonials, are to be sent 
in so as to be received not later than December lat. 

Greaves Street, Oldham. ERNEST BOOTH, 

Cierk to the Governors 


BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


(oenty 


The Public Libraries’ Committee Invite applications for the position of CHTEF 
ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN (Male) at the Central Library at an inclusive salary of 
£250 per annum (no bonus). Candidates must have had practical Public Library 
experience in a systematically (Dewey) classified open-access library, both Lending and 
Reference, and be in possession of L.A. certificates of efficiency. 

The person appointed will be required to pass satisfactorily a medical examinat! 
within fourteen days of appointment, and before entering upon his duties. 

Applications, in candidate's own handwriting, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with particulars of L.A. certificates held, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials (which will not be returned), endorsed “ Chief 
Assistant,"’ to be addressed to the Chairman, Public Libraries’ Committee, Stockport 
and delivered not later than November 25th next. 

Canvassing ts forbidden, and will disqualify 

RICHARD HARGREAVES, 
Borough Librarian. 

Public Library, Stockport, October 24th, 1922. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—-Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare tle. — Write for particulars and 
gree lessons to (Dept. H.62), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, W.4 


100 openings 


{AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 
The 


J described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. 
| Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present opentngs for girls. Price 
7d., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
{RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 
, Four Lectures on “ CHRONOLOGY" will be delivered by Prof. W. H. 
WAGSTAFF, M.A., F.RS.L., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Weilay, 


November Lith 17th, at 6 p.m. Admission free. 
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\ BEB&T? FIR BD oo Lis @ @ 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Hsq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss BE. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s 


FOUR SCHOL ARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for com- 
petition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded, 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London. 
lees: Residence £90 a year ; 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
W. 3. 


Tuition from 38 guineas a yea 


Ww eatiteld ‘Colleg ze, Hampstead, 


musk ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces a new princlple—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses, Breathing improves quickly in adu Itsy and ‘dalioon with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

For consultation or book direct, address— 
ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 
A NST EY 
Birmingham 


PHYSICAL TR: AINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

(Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 

in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Physiology, ete. 


Mr. 


Netball, Swimming, Auatomy, Hygiene, 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. mane 
D PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 


HE BEDFO! 


Anatomy, Physlology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEC RE T: ARY. 
 aeercarts EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ( OL LEG E FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
EMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


( hairman : Mr. C. Mont« flore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principa!, Miss 
bk. E. LAWRENCE 


a. 


tASTBOURNI 

SC HOOL OF DOMESTIC 
> taught DAY and RESIDES 
KANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 


ECONOMY, 
Vt PUPILS. 
Edinburgh 


MYHE EASTBOURNE 

All branches of Domestic 
Certificates granted. Principal, 
Training School. 


( 


Scien 


Miss 


HEN WIC K FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Far nese. Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small euterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ~ ultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


RACTICAL _ DAI RY 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING 
ulf-rearing, butter, Devou-cream, chees¢ 


~ ARDENING : *F OR L ADIES at Tlede n College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive ae 
individual consideration. Next term be mm mid- Jeanne. —Apply PRINCIP ALS 





UTDOOR LIFE. 


1D) DU CATION FOR LADIES. 
CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
(hard and soft). —Apply : PRINCIPALS 








r = = — — 


&c. 
Gerrard 1243 and 3416. 


“THEATRES, 
St MARTIN’S. 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES ‘ oe ie at 9.0. 
by ‘JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
(RY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 





MATINEERS EVE 


“ EAST OF SUEZ.” 


HS MAJESTY’S. 
EVE NINGS 


MATINEES, W EDN ESDAYS 
| 


AT 
AND SAiU RDAYS at 


MOUS RUSSIAN 


7 39 


YXHIBITION BY tHE F: 
aris, 


4 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, Dally 10-6. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND gaa 
A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY CHOOL, 
Fe ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD suai, susan. 
Miss IT. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and arpa late Head-Mistress of the Belvedero School 


SPECTATOR 





} 





|S elie ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele “ Watford 616.” 


|] PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Languages, Games, Riding. Domesti ience Dept Individual attention. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
wae of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
idaye 


~ 


Arts, 


» 


ths 


Princ pals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Seerctary. 

(PHORNBA NK, MALVERN WELLS.—Bread, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls Games, gardening, domestic seclence. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slope ell recommended.—Principal, Misa ROGERS 
peices HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5 
Principal -Miss PARKER 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gent!emen. Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Musi Larg grounds Fees, £105 to £120 a ar. 
Officers’ daug shters, £105 a year 
(J REENW. AY SC HOOL, | TIVERTON, DEVON. 
wie, H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late §S holar Newnham College, Cambridge. 

| Miss M. KE. SCOTL, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 








| Preparation for the 


Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 a Modern buildings. 


Universities 





S*: HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOAR DING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroa 
—Principals : Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Englist 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford 
(}* LDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE 
(On the Board of Education's list of EMfcie 3 als.) 

Mountain and sea air 

The aim of the School Is to ¢ >ducation on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and g Gool and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, r, and Carli —For proapectus apply 





HEAD-MISTRESS 
S* ELPHIN'S — OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


MATLOCK 


CHURCH 
DARLEY DALE 











FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head- Mistress Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A r.c.D Classical Tripoa, 
Cambridg 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a ter Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 
| Bursaries ave Y = Ceetay daughters fulfilling conditions of the & lation 
Scholarships to the U sitir 
Apply to the HEA D-MISTRESS 
Sj 7. MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW. 
DAY SCHOOL i. ores Wide train services f -boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newulam Colle ge, Cambri igo, 
and of the Maria Gre y Training College ; 
VERDALE SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffz. 650 feet above sea level Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head- Mis tress, Misa E M. Pr K ARD, M A (Class. Trip., Canta Be varders 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE JSHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


PAINTER | 


}.P.D.5.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE R HYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School | 
ay are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. | 
1e buildings, standing in 10} acres, aro those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 11 


8t HOOL 


(jASTERTON 


SCHOOL, KIRKBY 
WESTMORLAND. 


LONSD: ALE ‘y 


DAUGHT!I RS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 


Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A 
The Governors having purchased “ WE NTWORTH LODGE,’ the Bournemouth 















residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 fect, overlooking Bournem ith Bay, the School will be t ransferred to 
the new premises a3 soon as tt SS r ns and additions can be carr ut 

The School will be thoroughly e 1d up-to-date in way, and ad ditio nal 
accommodation for boarders w | 

Applications for vacancies ude 

Pupils are prepared for the Unive Science Det 3- 

PRINCIPAL. Annexe, | 





trated prospectus from the 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BERKS. 


BOYS’ 
BINGDON SCHOOL, School Fi 


f £75 to Oxf 


Public lucation. 


rd Fine 






















Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholars 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse 
Football icket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.( Fees £51 Entrance 
Scholarships, March Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 

YARN ‘BOROUGH VIOARAGE, near BANBURY.—Home 
Sch wl for I Itti b vs : uly tra iz SS ail issishants } te 
—- Music, games. Ideal s ding Special care g t * £100 
clusly : 
Hl as TO BEC ‘OME ICER r in 
neise form the try nita 
to 13 yeas Sn ) al Nava t 
| wi ‘ith ir i ictions as t yt apply, & la strated if 
ae Ganens  GLEV ES Ltd. (Publica Dept Royal Na i 
Bond Street, London, W. | 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, LAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
K Army Counci Magnificent gs | tuation, 340 feet a ) 
sea, facing besten r. Special ENGINE ING t r NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 
YNAFFRON WALDEN SCHOO] 
Ss . 
An Examination w be held N er rt wing Scholarships :— 
4 of val bea | 4 1 r Sons Masex residents 
4 of the value : n Sous icers, ex-Officers 
and Clergy 
4 Choral Sct ‘la ships of the va { £5, £ and £20 per anu 
partict apply to the SECRETARY 

P ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET \ modern Publi 
W » (endowed St lid situattoz ) Boy f Houses, Strong 
staf of Oxt ord aud Camt ridge Gradua rt r all Examina 
tions First-class Enyginee g shops Recogn ny inci rc 
Swim Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—| I y ply HEAD-MAS K 
Welling Somerset, or Mi ssrs. L! MIC HELI & CU., Solicitors, Clerks 10 
Governors . 

*ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KEN’ Boys’ Preparatory 

School 1k acres grounds Last year 3 5 larships, 1 R Cadctship. 

Games carelully coached harge if par s abroad, 


ror THE | 
Head-Mistress; Miss D. DEB. DOMSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Lalles’ | 
College, Cheltenham 
FrEs :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £60 per | 
anoum; daughters of laity, Including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fee | 
4101 103. per annum | 
Special Granta, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy 

Therough education on modern Hones in beautiful and heaithy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, Individual attention being given to each girl with | 
a view to a career sulted to her special capacity | 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS Ee 

ii HE DOWN HOOL, SEAFORD. 
| 
ad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord | 
Bracing air from Downs and sea | 
| 
pie HOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,| 

HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate Good education 
Head-Mistress; Miss FP. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch 
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BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”’—@. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WAKD, O.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 

T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 
FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter a Escort 
FER. 

















Det BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 4 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Housa 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
= > Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 











ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1, 


de- 
ris—Town, 
Neurasthentcs, 








from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RU 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
TPHE DEAF.—Miss_ Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.— Address 125B St. James’ Court, buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


qf LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

‘J will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

ocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Croas), W.O. 2. 


ere CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and ex 
mation of schools, vocational training, and @ 
occupation at home and abroad. 


Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


} AREERS. 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones—Mayiair 1063 and 1064. 

















considered 


isive infor- 
forms of 


_ Uroo8 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOMS or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of <— by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Mossrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
FOR 


CHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DYLICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


[\YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
$d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


(HE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL teaches by post. 





AND 


ONALD 























Articles, stories, Earn while you learn. Low fees; results. sooklet 
post free.—22 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
j}ARN Money by Your #en. Unique postal course: How 


to write, what to write about, where to sel!. Expert guidance, real training. 
Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
TPYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 

and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; translations undertaken. Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 











TOURS, &c. 

TOURS.—Estab. 1900. Gentlemen and 
Ladies. First Class. Dee. 14th, EGYPT (Nile); Motoringin PALESTINE, 

DAMASCUS, ete., 198 gs.and 298 gns. Dee. 20th, SICILY and MAGNA GRECTA, 

30 days, 89 gus. Accompanied throughout.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 

Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


RIVATE SOCIAL 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; 
Telep : 341. 





&c. 


residents enjoy Hote! 
Beautitul position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


C A R § ON’ 8S 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
Ba). 4 — 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
ead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 


Beautiful needlepoint and [rish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 





modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas. direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork, 











RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Ohi Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 








by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will do 
so wherever used. Harmless to domestic anlmals.—1s. 6d., 28. 8d. or 5s. per tla, 

post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetftield. 
= Se =~ - -—4 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 


which costs about £40 a year, will 


produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


—EE —_—_—+ 





Take Time by 
the 


Forelock ! 


Every prudent 
man, especially if 
he has a family, 
should get a 
Policy of Assur- 
ance on his life 
‘i while he is in 
ma ONS good health and 
Slee arent gw when the cost is 
at its lowest. 
Don’t delay, but let us quote now for 
a Policy to meet your particular needs. 


Please state exact age when writing. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Founded 1815. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 

London Offices: 23 Cornhill, E.C.3 (’Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17 Waterloo [Place, 
S.W.1 (Phone: Gerrard 6021). 
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Armenian 
Horrors 


Alarming condition of Refugees. 


Smyrna 
Catastrophe 


Urgent appeals still reach us from Salonica 
and Athens. 


ASAE ° 


Aleppo reports 30,000 homeless. 


Hundreds of girls rescued from ‘Turkish 
Harems. 


1,000 Orphans needing food and shelter. 


Two consignments of Blankets, Clothing and 
Underwear already sent. 


7% . 
Iwo Orphanages started; als ‘réc] 
phanages started; also Créche for Beyrout Centre urges 


children under three years. ws f 
Additional Relief Funds to feed Refugees 


Additional Refugees still coming in. Food driven out of Cilicia. 

supplies short. Sickness rife. All coast towns crowded. 

Immediate increase of Funds necessary Terrible outlook for coming winter. 
TO SAVE LIFE. Without Food, Shelter or Blankets. 


Never before was such tremendous need. 





Massacred — Persecuted — Deported — simply 
because they are Christians. Please do not fail these suffering ones. 


Christian Refugee Fund. Armenian Massacre Relief. 


3oth Funds at the Office of the Bible Iands Missions’ Aid Society. 


LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. ‘Treasurer. 358 Y STRAND, 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief LONDON W’.C. 2. 


Conimissiouer. 


NRW Wa. dietitian oa a s ses : 
N.B.—No distribution expenses abroad. No office rent or salaries at home. 





































Who wants FLAVOUR? 


Wy B®, everyone. Father and Mother, to keep their appetites 
active in trying times ; son and daughter to ensure that 

they eat enough to support growing bodies and fast-developing 

brains. And the way to get it is easy too. Just use 

aes 





The most Delicious Sauce in the World 


~~" always with Meat, Fisn, Soups, Gravics, Cheese, &c 


[ 1 | QO: ad. i Wonderful with all tinned and cold’ meats 
: 2 H asses sesh i ie sobs osreb adc Ps Sse po vsBeep secant te ee aa gegen Since 
: PER BOTTLE ; cLrorH cooxery eook FREE 1nN_ rReTurN” FOR LABEL, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. # LEEDS 




















——— ——$—$$_—__—_—___ 


CASES FOR aa 
| 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Ghocolate 


Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
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, 
BRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND E 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi | 
and Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. | 
3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, | 
Japan and Australia. R 
. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 
. London to Queensland. ROE 
. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) IOE 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers LAE 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). SE 
. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- = |/SJE 
couver or San_ Francisco to New Zealand, JOE 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
London (ove class only, third class rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 
ADDRESS; 








TIT TINTTTTITEVTITIV TPT TTT ITT IT TTT 
——S Ee ee 


Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockssur | 
Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and {55 
B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., . £.C.3. BT. Agents, jS4E 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, B.C. 3. F 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., London, EC. 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Lid. P. & ©, House (First | 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, andfor Vancouver { 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway 

No. 8.—P. & O. #ranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, F.C. 3, or P.& 0. ! 


as above. 
Paris (All Routes}—Sociét4 Francaise, P. € O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 






































DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER _ SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'‘OEX; 

PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 





—— 





By Appointmen: 

HE medical profession is | 

- agreed that tor gouty and 

rheumatic subjects there 

is no drink so beneficial as 

Bulmer’s Pomagne, the Cham- 

pagne Cider de Luxe. It is 

prepared by the same slow and 

costly processes as Champagne, 
and is an ideal substitute for 

wines as a drink for all occasions. 

Write for booklet, “The Golden Wine of England,” to | 














H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 











—+ 








Oe | 
O Steamers to 
NEW YORK 


The confidence of all travellers whose 
natural tastes require the very highest ocean- 
going service and comfort is fully appreciated 
in the operation of the “‘O”’ Steamers of the 
Royal Mai! Steam Packet Company. With an 
efficiency and cuisine that leave nothing to be 
desired, these steamers are the “’ ne plus ultra "’ 
of marine construction. 


SAILINGS 
frcm Southampton and 
Cherbcursg. 
‘ORBITA’ - Dec. 1 
‘ARAGUAYA’- Dec. 8 
“ORDUNA’ - Dec. 2i 
‘ORCA’ - Jan. 5 
‘ORBITA”’ - Jan. 12 
‘ORDUNA’ - Feb. 2 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Ailantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, and 
Amcrica House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 

Also at Li:erpool, Manche ter, Birmingham, Glasgow and Southampton 























The 


T ™ 
LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
RAIACNIEFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
fer WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 
Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents, 


Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2060 


DIXON 


. NL” 
Sai 


‘ah RA 9” = Pay 6d. 
Will 


“the master dra Pert. for a real pen- 
al _s 








“~ 













cil —a_ pencil 
that writes -smocth- 
ly from start to finish—a 
pencil so good that it has become 
known as “ The Master Drawing 
Pencil.” It's Dixon's ** ELDORADO.’ 
Gd. each. ue per doz. 48/- per gross. 


f stationers, etc. 
Interesting Booklet free on request. 


TD"Che Pen Corner” 
oy KINGSWAY.LONDON.W.C2 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


‘ARETHUSA’ Qt thes 


TRAINING SHIP . ya 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 ¢ 


(Received to Date, £9,500) | ' 
To prevent curtailment of any branch oi the Soclety’s Work. | 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marinc. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons - ~ THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President ~ - - —- — H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Chatrman and Treasurer - - - - = C. E. MALDEN, Esg., M.A. 


Deputy Chairman - - - = - - = —- — F.H. Crayton, Esq. 66 td 
apisaabat inp Commie. - =. tee Doon tee What are you prepared to do 


Joint Secretaries -— H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopELanp, ° 9% 

Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to to assist Temperance Reform é 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 

bury Avenuc, London, W.C. 2. The immediate Electoral Programme cf the Temperance 

Council of the Christian Churches must be made the vital 
issue in every constituency at the forthcoming General 
a — | Election. Talk Temperance! Get your candidate to support 
this Programme:— 

(1) Local Option for England and Wales. 


(2) No sale of Intoxicants to young Persons under 18 
years of age. 


H R H (3) No sale or supply of Intoxicants on Sundays. 
- ad © (4) Cluks supplying Drink to be Licensed. 
3 These four points have been agreed upon by the fourteen 
The Prince of Wales, K.G. leading Christian denominations of England and Wales. 
. Get your Candidate to support this 
has graciously promised to preside at Programme. 
the 164th Anniversary Festival of the 


Orphan Working School and Alexandra TEMPERANCE REFORM 




















et eer ee a »: Real > P . 
Orphanage, which will be held by kind must be the vital issue. Act now! 
invitation of the Lord Mayor at the Fer full information on these points write to the Secretary, 


Hot = on The Temperance Council of the Christian Churches, 12. 
oust Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Mansion 























5th December, 1922 ; a ND tommy 





‘The ‘'reasurer, the Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, 









P.c., K.C.V.O., appeals for your assistance ae = 

to raise a donation list of {20,0co to (6 », 
mark the occasion. This amount will ha \ 
maintain the Orphanage for one year. It iid CARR’S 4 
hes over 300 fatherless boys and girls in its 4 : f 


care at Haverstock Hill, N.W., and is de- 
pendent upon voluntary contributions. 
Gifts to be included in the Prince’s lis’ 
should be sent to Tord Marshall, at the 
Office, 73 Cheapside, London, 1:.C. 2. 
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ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL) 
& ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


a 







ASS 


te. 


. 


are the nicest of |} 
\ all water biscuits. | 











Secretary. J'red. T. Robinsor AC 7S. : 

secret: ry, red. J. Robinson, A.C.I if f 

(Fi i 

ae They are simply tdeal G 

peneadions - - —— | with cheese. Order |i 


a trial tin from your |i 
stores. Their crispness 




















F | | and delicate flavour }fiy 

722 a ; OVO | 

| | will appeal Co you. H 

| | 6 

ts 

PO R 5 | | MADE ONLY BY | 

| | a9 . fi 

A Most Excellont Wine from the Wood. i | CARR &sCOUE ft 

|. PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid, | RLISLE y 
54/- Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Fre>, | CARLISLE | 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, | Ae i 
13 Bordeaux House, | NARS tA 

PERTH, SCOTLAND | l Pe SS if 
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SELFRIDGE’S 


Christmas Gifts 
for Men. 





THE CANDLE LIGHTER, in 
Nickel. A very handy and 
reliable lighter. Price 


(Postage extra.) 
COMBINATION MATCH AND 
ASH STANDS, in “ Moorcroft 
Ware,” with nickel fittings. 
Would make an accept- 





able gift. Price, each 
(Postage extra.) i 
THE “VERTEX” 


COM- | 
PANION CASES OF BRIARS, i | 
finest quality briar pipes, Para 


rubber mouthpieces, silver 
mounted. A very acceptable 
gift. 


Can be — in We 
other 
each 


| 
THE PRESS BUTTON CIGAR- | 
' 





shape. 


ETTE BOXES, a charming and 
interesting present. By press- 
ing the button a cigarette is 
automatically brought 
to the top. Price, each 
(Postage extra.) 
LARGE ASH TRAYS, in Brass 
or Nickel, with three cigar- 
rests. These are heavy in 
weight, and make a 
acceptable present. 


ige cat 


SMOKER'S TELESCOPIC COM- 
BINATION TIP-IN ASH AND 
PIPE RACK, for three pipes. 
Made of brass and _ finely 
finished. Price, 
COED coccccccceocccegeccece 25/- 
Ground Floor. 
Orchard St. 


Selfridge & Co., Ltd. » London, W.1; 





W ew B wilding. 
Entrance. 





rard One. 





’Phene: Ger 








| 
' 


ZEISS 


PUNKTAL LENSES 
afford the 


SPECTACLE WEARER 


the full benefit of the natural move- 
ment of the eye and an increased 
angle of field which is free from 
distortion to the extreme edge. They 
are scientifically computed for the 
best form on each Dioptric power, in 
this respect especially being a great 
advance on the ordinary Meniscus 
and Toric forms of lenses. 


111011 | HI 


IHi) Be {| 8 B 
CMB) 


ml 


i)! 
il HLL th 


Wi | j 
| it 1] P Ps] 
| 11)! |) Hi tithe 


mon ete 
||| 





No other spectable lenses possess 
all these attributes. 


| 
| 


Full particulars from the Zeiss 
Distributors : 


J. W. ATHA & CO. 


(Department 0.34), 
8 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


am 
Halilidll 1 
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"The Man’s Shop at 


4/6 | 


10/6 || 


7/6 











> | (The Wetherfield Collection), folio 1907, 








Mr. Reginald 


Arkell 


Part Author 
(with Mr. 
Robt.Evett) of 
*“ THE LAST 
WALTZ, "’ the 







ror ey hal i'n y 


Ae 
3 


2" 
most pheno- a 
mena! musical S 


comedy suc- 


cess in re- 
cent years, 
writes :— 





‘Certainly my half of ‘THE LAST 
WALTZ’ was writien with a Waterman’s 
Ideal Pen, and people seem to like the play— 
obviously a case of cause and effect.” 

Gaiety Theatre, Sirand, W.C- 


Watérman’s 
Ideal) 
FountainPen 


THE PEN WITH THE SPOON FEED AND THE CLIP-CAP 


Three Types: = -_ PENS IN SILVER AND 
Type from 12s. 6d.; “ Safety ” GOLD. Nibs in great ve wa ty 
Type from 17s. 5d.; “Self -Fiilit ig” to suit all hands, Of Static 
Type, with Patent Boxed-in | and Jewellers everywhere 
Lever, from 17s. 6d. (Clip-Cap “The Pen Book” sent free 


is. extra); PRESENTATION ! on request. 


L, G. SLOAN, LTD., Che Pen Corner Kingeway, London, W.°. ?. 
Use Waterman's Ideal INK for ail Fou : Pens. 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falle Off or Turns Gray and tha Ramedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
*‘ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Norvous System,” 

“* Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair sre simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. pow fras from 


J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 Sz G 


& 
. 
Ae 


G2org2's Road, Se!gravia, 









London, S.W. 1. 
Bess: —Punch, fine set, 156 vols., 1841- 1919, £24 ; “ta 
Morley’s Works, 15 vola., Edit. de Luxe, 1921, £15 1S 8. 5 Thorburn’ s Birds, 
4 vols. and supplt., £12, 1916 ; British Mammals, 2 vols., 1920, £998. ; s Natur. { 


Irving's book of Remarkable Crimin als, - Ke 
5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6s. : Britten's Old Eells ( ks 
35s.; Slater’s Engravings and the ir Vi alue 
last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny's Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 
6s.; Donelly’s Atlantis, 11s. ; 100,009 Books in stock. WANTED, Joyce's Ulyas 
Cabell’s Jurgen; Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Petronius, any edit. in Lnglish 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Books sitios Jolin Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


Sketch Book, 1919, £4 10s. ; 
Calendar, with curious plates, 





Lee 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, ‘LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and Issued on y ow = £9.000,000 
Capital Paid up ee ee oe ° a £3.000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,250,000 
Reserve Liability of Propr ‘tors « & ee 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches through a the Anstrallan 


States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made, BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. UOKPOSITS are 
for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


received 

















Sitver. Electro Piste &c. 


dard's 


Piate Powder 


Soild everywhere G fF 2% £46 
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LIST. 


Now Ready. 


LONGMANS’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION, completing 10,500 Copies. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS SECOND SERIES. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ The book, like its predecessor, is a landmark in the devclop- 
ment of as religious thought packed with close 
argument and shrewd comment.”—The Observer. 

“Reveals Dean Inge in his usual fearless candour and cogency 
of style, and it subjects to a searching examination some of the 
greatest problems of the present day.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


MAZES AND LABYRINTHS 


A General Account of Their History and Developments. 


By W. H. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. 
With 151 Illustrations. 8vo. 


HUMAN | CHARACTER 
““Modern Science and | 


By HUGH ELLIOT, Author of 
Ts. 6d. net. | 


Materialism,’ &c. Crom 8vo. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 


By GEORGE SHANN. 4s. 6d. net. 


A ST. LUKE. OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Messrs. 





Paul's. 








18s. net. 











Crown 8vo. 











An Old-fashioned Story. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 








THE HOLY CITY 


A Tragedy and Allegory. In Three Acts. 
By LADY ST. CYRES. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


ON WHAT AUTHORITY? 


A Review of the Foundations of Christian Faith. 
By the Rt. Rev. E. A. ~~ D.D., late Bishop of Man- 


i Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 





LIFE AND aaa OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART 


Superior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 1857-1914. 


By MAUD MONAHAN. With an Introduction by 
CARDINAL BOURNE. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
“ An interesting book . It is by no means only to readers | 
of Mother Stuart’s own faith that it will appeal.” 
—lVestminster Gazéite. 


sunatiant Green & Co., 39 Peete oe minds E.C. 4. 





NOW READY. 


FROM A COMMON ROOM WINDOW 


By ORBILIUS (E. M. JOHNSTONE) 
2/6 net. 


Some Press Opinions. ; 

“ He has been in the main a keen and sympathetic observer.””— 
Punch. 

“Witty, pleasant essays.’’—A¢) 

“It would profit and please young teachers to read this little 








New enlarged edition. 


CneuUdN, 


book.” —Bookman. 

“A notable addition to school literature.”—Glasgow Evening 
News 
4 U'de 


“ Pleasantly written.”"—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
“It is well done.’’"—MJanchester City 


Sole 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
eect T. OWEN & SON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
News. | 
| 
| 


PSTAIRS “AN DOWNS STAIRS 
By Miss AO 
he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BETRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS ls pri pare d to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
Oho pe at the rate of 103 ‘ae 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 

fice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bric ize Road, Victoria, $.W., to whom Subs: sriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the a should be sent.—Bankers : 
Messrs, BARCLAY aud CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Based on official documents, by direction of the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
1914. MONS, THE RETREAT TO THE SEINE, THE 
MARNE AND THE AISNE, AUGUST-OCIOBER, 1914 
Con ipiled by Brigadier-General J. i. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G. 
With 8 Sketches of Operations. 8vyo. 21s. net. 


Also Thirty-four General, Battle, and Situation Maps in separate 
case. 21s. net. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By PAUL N. MIL 1U KOV. With Map. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

The Sunday Times.—‘‘ This is a book which cannot be too widely 
known or too closely studied. It is the work of one who is at once 
an historian, a statesman of practical experience, a thinker of a 
truly philosophical habit of mind, and an observer who knows 


Russia.’ 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBCURS HENCEFORTH: 
A Study of Bovastated France. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Guardian.—‘ This informing book, with its admirable 


charity and not less —— commioi-sense, ought to be read at 
| least as widely in England as in America—and, let us add, in 
France also.”’ 


ABRIDGED EDITION IN 1 VOL. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: 


A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. 
edition. W ith Frontiapiece. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Abridged 


TENTH THOU SAND. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Timp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
each, 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 





FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—‘ The book is full of charm, and not devoid of 
that shrewd wit which this author's other books have led us to 
expect of her.’’ 


6d. net. 


|THE POOR MAN. 


By STELLA BENSON, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Times.—‘ ‘The Poor Man’ is a beautiful little book, well 
nourished w ah life and poetry.”’ 


THE INTERPRETERS. 


By A. E. (George W. Russell), Author of ‘‘ The Candle of 
Vision,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
«*%e An imaginative discussion of the spiritual origins of political 

snoods. 

POEMS. 
3y THOMAS SHARP. Crown Svo. 6s, net. 

a*s This collection contains, besides many new poems, those 
vhich appeared in a previous volusme, “A Score in Metre. 
W. B. YEATS. 

LATER POEMS. 

By W. B. YEATS. Crown S8vo. tos, 6d. net. 


PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Written lly with the help of a 


aud general 
Friend. Crown S8vo. Ios, 6d. net. 


for an Irish Theatre, 
By W. B. YEATS. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


SHAKESPEARE CONGORDANGE. 


3y JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fe fthe American Academy 
of Arts Demy in 428. net. Half Maseces, 


528. 6d. 


Saas & CO., 


and Sciences, 


net 


LTD. LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Medici Societys Announcements 


oD 
l New Illustrated Riccardi Press Quarto 


THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION & MOSCHUS 
Rendered into English Prose, with an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG. With 20 
plates after the water-colour drawings by W. Russet Fiint, A.R.W.S. In Two Volumes, sold 
only in sets. Bound in Michalet boards, £8 18s. 6d.; bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. 
*' Also (printed on vellityi) 12 numbered copics (10 for sale), bound in limp Keimscott vellum, silk ties, 
with a duplicate set of the plates. Large crown 8vo. Two Volumes, £40. 
Riccardi Books Recently Issited 

Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy | A Shropshire Lad 
With Portrait engraved on the Wood and | By A. E. HOUSMAN. Limited to 1,000 
Title Design by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. | Numbered Copies. Bound in Michalet Grey 
Edition limited to 1,coo numbered copies. | Boards, Ios. 6d. net. Bound in Natural Grain 
Michalet Grey Boards, {1 11s. 6d. net. | Parchment, £1 5s. net. 

| 

| 


Natural Grain Parchment, {2 12s. 6d. net. The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. Limited to 1,000 
Numbered Copies. Michalet Grey Boards, 
| 25s. net. Parchment, {2 2s. net. 
§| A Detailed Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books with specimen illustration and title page will 
be sent post free on application. The SATURDAY Review says: “It would be impossible to 
desire any books more admirable . . . really incomparable editions.” 


VINCENT VAN GOGH: A_ BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAFFE, Author of “ The Development of Modern Art.” Translated. by 
Joun Horroyp Rrece. With 102 collotype reproductions from Van Gogh’s works. In Two 
Volumes. Demy 4to. Boards. £3 3s. net. (Ready shortly. Prospectus on application.) 
* Limited Edition de Luxe, bound in vellum, printed on hand-made paper. £10 Ios. net. 

Mr. Meier-Graefe’s earlier work, ‘The Development of Modern Art,” caused a profound sensation 
both here, in France, in Germany, but his crowning success has been reserved for this biography 
of the Belgian master, which has rapidly run through several editions on the Continent. 


Medici Prints 
The Society has pleasure in announcing the publication of the following 
new Medici Print : 
HELENA VAN DER SCHALKE (Portrait of a Child) after GERARD TERBORCH (Rijks 
Museum). Flemish 50. Size 13} x 11 ins. Price 27s. 6d. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the gifts of Terborch displayed to more advantage than in his brilliant 
little picture of ‘‘ Helena van der Schalke.’’ There is a strange charm about the quaint, naive 
little figure, clad in miniatures of clothes her mother might be wearing. Certainly no gallery of 
childhood in art would be complete without so delightful a portrait. 
*| Also, several Medici Prints which have been unobtainable for a considerable time ave now once 
more in stock; a Complete List of these, together with a Descriptive Catalogue of New and 
Forthcoming Prints, will be sent on application. Complete Illustrated Catalogue, post free 1s. 


MEDICI CHRISTMAS AN EXHIBITION 


of a new series of The Marées Society's Repro- 


CA R DS & CALEN DARS ductions of drawings, water-colours, etc., by 
are now ready for despatch to your friends M A N E, YY 


“The Medici Society continues to deserve the good will 
of all who appreciate fine printing or colour work. 
° . The Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy would make 
an admirable Christmas present.’’—Oxferd Magazine. 





abroad. A complete list will be sent post end other 
free on application. The Series, which have OLD & MODERN MASTERS, 
been considerably enlarged this year, may is being held in ‘The Society’s Galleries at 
‘ oe o- . ° 9 " ° ~ iT% S “cet, . , . "vee. )he ( 
also be inspected in The Society's Galleries. 7 Grafton Street. Entrance free. Open 10 
am—O p.m. 


G Visitors to The Soctety’s Galleries are cordially welcome, whilst written applications 
for Catalogues, Book Prospectuses, etc. are dealt with promptly. 


7 Grafton Street, W.1. 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








mt Printed by W. Spratcur & Soxs, Lrp., 93 & 99 Fetter Lane, b.U. 4; and published by ALR! b b 
— 4 No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Londow, W.U. 2, Saturday, November jth, 1924 
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“ve PSONn for the “ SpectaTor ” (Limited), at thei Office, 








